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CHAPTER I. 

« O amiable, lovely death ! 
Arise forth from the couch of lasting night. 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 
And I will kiss thy detestable bones : 
Come grin on me ; and I will think thou smil'st. 
And buss thee as my wife 1 Misery's love, 
O, come to me 1 ** 

\ It was the holy day set apart for rest— rest 

t from all manner of work. Sinking and 

^ swelling in the gentle breeze, the bells 

i^ announced that the hour for prayer was 

ro approaching, when the peer and the peasant 

• were to bend the knee in common to the 
♦o altar of grace and of mercy. Yes, " when two 
^- or three are gathered together in thy name, 

^Hhou will grant tiieir requests ;" and the 
^ same ear is turned to the humblest sup- 
5 VOL. III. B 
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plicant as to him whose shoe latchets he 
might be deemed unworthy to nnfasten. 

And surely there never was a spot so 
formed by nature for the repose and last, 
long sleep of death. The church was sur- 
rounded by a thick grove of towering elms, 
eflfectually screening it from view, beyond 
the boundary of the burial ground, and 
throwing their deep dark shades over the 
daisy-speckled mounds, where some ancient, 
sturdy yew trees dotted here and there. 
The turf, too, was soft, mossy, and green, 
and not a blade of that tall, rank grass, 
which springs from noisome corruption, was 
seen to be mingled with it. Time-worn, old, 
and grey, many a stone, raised to the memory 
of those long since crumbled into that dust 
from which they sprung, now no longer told 
the brief sojourn between the ingress and 
the egress of the grinning wreck of mortality 
slumbering beneath, ^^ forgetful of the world 
and by the world forgotten.'' No, even 
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that index had been smoothed by the ex- 
punging hand of Time, and obliterated in 
the storms and showers of by-gone years. 
There was nothing left : not even a letter 
upon a tombstone. 

Singly, and in groups, the rustics ap- 
proached the church as the time for service 
neared, and not one but wore an ex- 
pression of melancholy upon his features 
and greeted his neighbour in a subdued and 
softened tone. As it was their wont, the 
aged and enfeebled assembled in the porch 
and rested on its black, oaken bench, before 
the arrival of the vicar, and talked of his 
goodness and the care he bestowed upon all 
and each. 

But there was no such discussion to-day. 
An all-engrossing object seemed to occupy 
the thought and to tie every tongue with 
silence. 

" An' well, dame ! " exclaimed an old man, 
leaning his crooked figure heavily upon a 
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staff, while the long bleached, silken locks 
sweeping upon his shoulders told that the 
winter of his life had long since set in. 
^^ An' well, dame ! '' repeated he, shaking 
his head, "we've lost the good young 
lady." 

"Ay, wo to us all!" repUed his aged 
companion, raising her dull and bleared eyes 
upwards and murmuring a prayer. 

" Have ye heard if our vicar bears it 
stoutly?" asked the old man. 

" The blessings of heaven be showered 
upon his head ! " rejoined she. " He tries 
to look stout of heart ; but the care within 
will out. Tes, yes," continued she, "the 
care will out." 

" Ay, that it will," he returned. " When 
the heart's sad, dame, the cheek must wrinkle, 
despite our labour to seem cheerful." 

" You haven't seen him, then, of late ?" 
inquired she. 

" Not since the funeral, dame." 
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"I went last evening to the vicarage," 
continued she — and while she spoke a group 
of anxious faces collected round the old 
couple — " with a jar of honey ; you know 
I always take one every season from the 
virgin hive, and have done so for twenty 
year an' more. Well ! " said the old woman, 
pausing for breath, '^I said that I wanted 
to give it into the hands of the vicar him- 
self, and after a little while I was asked — 
as I always have been — into the parlour, 
and there was the vicar in his arm-chair, 
as usual, sitting at the open window. ^ I've 
come, sir,'^ said I, * with the jar of honey, 
and also to hope to see ye a little bit more 
blithesome.' ^ Thanke, Dame Barker,' said 
he, getting up from his seat, but he staggered 
as he did so, neighbours. Yes, yes," she 
continued, '^he could only just manage to 
stand on his poor tottering legs. ^ I'm much, 
very much obUged for your kindness, dame,' 
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said he, taking the honey ; an' mayhap he 
meant to say more, for he seemed to try to 
speak, and then turned his face away quickly, 
and, from a sob I think I heard, gave way 
to tears." 

^^ In truth," remarked a by-stander, ^^ he 
is in want of that which he has often given, 
the kind word and kindly action." 

^^ An' did he say nothing more to ye ?" 
inquired the first speaker. 

^^ No," replied the dame. ^^ He took the 
jar from my hand, and left a broad five 
shilling piece in it; but said nothing. I 
could see that his heart was too full to speak 
more, and so left the room without adding 
to his trouble by remaining longer." 

^^You didn't see Miss Grace, then?" 
observed the old man. 

" No," returned she. " I saw nobody but 
the vicar. But I asked after the dear good 
young lady, and they told me she was in 
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no very hearty state. Poor Miss Grace ! 
you and all of us have cause enough now to 
sorrow." 

" Fve been to see Miss Ellen's grave just 
now," remarked a younger listener than the 
rest, ^^ and the flowers upon it are an inch 
thick." • 

" An' well it may be," replied another. 
" There's not one within many a mile round, 
I trow, but has scattered a few flowers — 
if so be but a few wild violets — on that new- 
made grave." 

^^ Dost think the vicar will be hale enough 
to go through his [n'eaching to-day ? " asked 
the old man. 

" With God's help- he will ! " replied the 
dame. '' But I fear me it will be a trial of 
his strength." 

^^ Let me see,'^ said he, closing his eyes as 
if in the endeavour to rekindle the expiring 
spark of his memory, and bending his chin 
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upon his staff, ^^ it was a week yesterday, I 
think, since the burial." 

"Yes,'* replied his companion sorrow- 
fully. " It was a week yesterday since poor 
Miss Ellen was — " 

" Hush I " interrupted a voice. " Here 
comes the vicar." 

In an instant all rose from their seats, 
and the men took off their hats in deference 
to the approach of their pastor. 

Leaning upon the arm of his, now, only 
daughter, the vicar entered the churchyard, 
and paced slowly and with difficulty along 
the gravel path. Not far from the edge of 
the path, and under the sheltering branches 
of the tallest and widest spreading yew that 
cast its shade on the thick and green grassy 
mounds, some sinking again to the level 
from which they were thrown, was poor 
Ellen's earthy bed. Upon her heart-sorrow- 
ing father's arriving opposite to it he quitted 
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the side of Grace, and for a few moments 
stood at the foot of the freshly-made tomb. 

And then the good and fond parent wept, 
and wept long and silently. 

" Come, father,*' whispered Grace, joining 
his side, and placing her arm tend^ly 
through his and drawing him from the spot. 
" Come, fiither," she repeated, " it is time 
for service ;" and as she said so she could 
scarcely suppress her own tears, filling and 
swimming in her eyes. 

"Is it?" said the vicar thoughtfully. 
" Is it ?" he repeated. " Then we will go, 
dear. Yes, yes, we wiU go." 

As they neared the porch the throng 
separated, and each was a candidate for a 
smile of return or a look of recognition ; and 
if there was a general feeling of disappoint- 
ment that the vicar never raised his eyes 
from the ground, still there was no triumph 
in one receiving more than his neighbour. 

Each, too, bowed lower than usual, and 

B 2 
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the young and the old peered earnestly into 
the vicar's face, aa though they were soli- 
citous of the amount of his sorrows and 
wished to take the heavier balance to 
himself. 

** In good faith ! " murmured one, ** Fd 
give — ^" and then, perchance, remembering 
that his worldly possessions were so limited 
that he held nothing by which he could test 
the worth of his gift, he paused and gave 
the top of his hat a thump which drove it 
lower than was becoming over his brow. 

" All you had, and a little more, if you 
could get it, neighbour Whyte," returned 
the old man, " TU be bold to say, if you 
could see him with a merry face again." 

"That I would, Johnny," added the 
enthusiastic neighbour Whyte. ** Fd give 
a power of things if I had 'em, and as I 
haven't, I can only say what I would do If 
I could." 

" And it's the way with many a good, 
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siid^ periuqpsy better christiaiiy'' said Iiis 
CMnpaniony watching by a side glance far 
the le-appearanoe of the Ticar frun the 
Testrj. '*We often heary" contumed he, 
''of what folk iroold do if thej ooold.** 

^' Bnt^ d'ye see," replied his companion, 
bringing his broad hard pahns together with 
a crack which sounded like the sharp thcmg 
of a whip, ^^ I mean what I say. Fd giye 
a thing that I want, and want like a tankard 
of ale when tiiradiing o' beans with nothing 
bat the weQ-bocket for tapster, to see oar 
vicar in health and happiness agauL That's 
what / mean." 

^^And ifs an honest man's meaning/' 
rqoioed his neighboar Johnny. '^Tfhat*s 
said is meant, ri^t enongji," continned he, 
^^and comes frun a ri^t pore spring — one 
I knew when bat jost commencing to cat 
my own grass." 

^^Ah!"' sighed the other, ^^yoa were a 
yoang man, Johnny, idien I was a boy — 
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a bird-nesting, orchard-pilfering, mischievous, 
idle boy." 

" And we've seen many a harvest home 
together since then," replied the old man, 
smiling at the reminiscences flitting in his 
memory and shuffling forwards with an 
uncertain gait. " Yes, yes, yes. We've seen 
many a harvest home and Christmas frolic 
together since then. And let's hope we 
haven't had the last." 

" If I thought we had, Johnny," rejoined 
his companion, giving him a helping hand 
forwards. "I should, in my prayers to- 
day, be more thankful for things gone than 
things to come." 

^^ And that would be like an honest 
Christian," returned Johimy. "We should 
return the thanksgivings that we feel only, 
be they in what shape they may. For it's 
no good to act a double part, rest assured, 
in our prayers. Oh no ! if we call ourselves 
miserable sinners, and don't believe in the 
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doctrine, you may take my word for it, we 
might as well save ourselves the trouble/' 

" Then what a sight o' folk might Have 
their time and breath/' observed neighbour 
Whyte. 

^^ No doubt about it/' replied the old man ; 
and then they said no more, for they rum 
crossed the threshold of the church <lo<;r, 
and the vicar was making bis way up tlie 
aisle towards the pulpit. 

All eyes were turned anxiously \i\Hm hUn 
as he entered it, and many a hoi>a wan 
whispered, almost audibly, that he would 
have strength to proceed with bis ditvotUnm, 
Grace trembled, as he stood for a few secomk 
casting a Airtive glance around, hh it }imi' 
tating to proceed; but at length the holy 
i^ords dropped from his lips in a clear, steady, 
and devout tone, and it was remarked that 
the vicar preached to-day with more tlian his 
usual firmness. 
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CHAPTEB II. 

*' Wilt thou draw near the nature of the goda ? 
Draw near them in being mereiftil : 
Sweet mercy ti nobility*! true badge." 

'^ To me/' said aunt Deborah, rousing herself 
from her usual after-dinner nap, and taking 
her knitting needles in hand, ^^to me it is 
the strongest proof of his guilt that has yet 
been produced against him/' 

^^Tou must have been dreaming, aunt," 
replied Blanch, stopping in the act of writing 
a letter to Grace Wells. 

^^I suppose that I have been, child,'' re- 
plied she, with a decided gape ; ^^ but some 
dreams are so like the natural events they 
represent, that really one is quite puzzled 
with them." 

^^ From your observation, your thoughts, I 
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suppose," rejoined her niece, "were occu- 
pied concerning Edward Macrone." 

" Dear me ! " exclaimed the old lady, 
" what an excellent guess to be sure ! Yes, 
my dear child, I was dreaming of a conversation 
I had with Mr Merton this morning." 

" And, if the particulars be no secret," 
returned Blanch, "what were they?" 

" I was saying to Mr Merton, iny love," 
added aunt Deborah, "that the determined 
escape of the prisoner had completely upset 
my former di^osed belief to consider him 
free from guilt of the graver crime." 

" And what did he say in reply ?" 

"His opinion perfectly coincided with 
mine," replied her aunt, " and he thought 
that we should in no way interest ourselves 
further for him; but let justice take its 
course. This was said, my dear," continued 
the old lady, " when you and Charles were 
walking in the shady side of the park, 
apparently with the fixed determination of 
keeping among the thickest of the trees." 



i 
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^^ Indeed ! " exclaimed Blanch ; but the 
exclamation sounded in no way like surprise, 
and at the same time a very slight crimson 
tint spread itself over her snowy neck and 
shoulders, and mounted even to her brow. 

" Yes, child," rejoined aunt Deborah, work* 
ing her needles swiftly, ^^ and I couldn't help 
remarking to Mr Merton that you moved 
together in such a manner that people would 
adopt conversing together in whispers. And 
you can scarcely believe, my dear, how 
long and loudly he laughed when I said 
this." 

Blanch's colour now bore a very strong 
resemblance to a blush. 

^' Are you too warm, child, ?" inquired 
her aunt, raising her eyes from her work, 
and seeing her niece's crimson cheek. 

^^No," replied Blanch, with a faltering 
tongue, ^^not at all." 

^^You look so, my dear," rejoined aunt 
Deborah. 

^^But with regard to this man's escape," 
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said Blanch, without noticing the remark, 
" did Mr Merton think," continued shie, " that 
it was so very strong a proof of his culpa- 
bmty?" 

" To be sure he did," replied the old lady, 
in a tone of surprise. " Who, I should like 
to know, could think to the contrary?" 

"But why should it be so considered?" 
inquired her niece. " In one like him the 
feeling of freedom must be so paramount as 
to overcome the better judgment, perhaps, 
of continuing in durance." 

" If we are conscious of not having com- 
mitted a crime or a fault, we do not fear 
the consequences of being suspected of com- 
mitting it," replied aunt Deborah, in a serious 
voice and manner. 

" But sometimes our fears — " 

" Fears ! " interrupted the old lady. " Fears, 
indeed ! " repeated she. " Who ever heard 
of this Swiflfoot feeling anything like fear?" 

" He, perchance, entertained something 
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akin to it for the consequences that his 
position might entail upon him/' replied her 
niece. 

^^Not if he felt innocent/' rejoined aunt 
Deborah. ^^He would have braved the 
truth had he not known that it would have 
condemned him." 

"Have you heard how he b to-day?" 
asked Blanch. 

" The wound is nearly healed since the 
shot was extracted/' replied the old lady, 
" and I learn that he is only just lame enough 
to insure no second attempt to escape." 

"Notwithstanding his determined and 
precipitate flight," rejoined her niece, "I 
am of the same opinion, that he is no 
murderer." 

" Well I " exclaimed aunt Deborah. " The 

judge and the jury will settle that question." 

" And perhaps erroneously," added Blanch. 

"God forbid, child!" ejaculated the old 

lady. 
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^^ Have you not heard the maxim of mercy, 
that it is better for many of the guilty .to 
escape the meter of their crimes than that 
one should suffer innocently," returned 
Blanch. 

^^ And a very just and benevolent one it 
is," said her aunt. ^^I perfectly coincide 
with the maxim," continued she, «ha1nng 
h^ head with an approving nod. 

'^Then act up to the principle in this 
case," replied her niece earnestly. ^^His 
answer to the accusation is, at least, probable, 
and was so considered previous to his mis- 
judged, ill-advised breaking out of prison." 

*^Ay," rejoined the old lady, ^^that has 
made many a previously disposed fitvourable 
opinion change most completely." 

<< But, taking all things into consideratian," 
argued her niece — ^^more espedaUy the 
wrung and tortured feelings of Grace," con- 
she, ^^I think that we should still 
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render every facility for his defence, and not 
prejudge him." 

" Well, well, my love 1 " ejaculated the old 
lady, ever ready to be turned to the side of 
leniency. "I will do or say anything to 
relieve our poor Grrace; for I am sure the 
poor dear thing is in want now — " and then 
aunt Deborah was overcome with her emotions, 
and she continued to shake her head, and to 
pull a truly elongated visage, while she indus- 
triously applied a handkerchief to the comers 
of her eyes. 

^^Tes," replied Blanch, with a deeply 
fetched sigh. ^^She is, indeed, in want of 
all the sympathy and kindness within our 
power to extend." 

" Ay, truly," rejoined her aunt. " There 
is sorrow enough now under the roof of the 
vicarage to claim our best attention and 
compassion." 

^< Mr Wells, however, is more resigned than 
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I anticipated he would be," observed her 
niece. 

" Poor dear man ! " exclaimed the old lady. 
" I fear he deceives us in his feelings." 

" Why so, dear aunt ? " inquired Blanch. 

" I have noticed, on more occasions than 
one," replied aunt Deborah, sorrowfully, " that 
he tries to look a little cheerftd, and endeavours 
to forget — or to appear to forget — ^his sadness 
while we are with him, and yet, such is 
the struggle, that he can scarcely sustain 
the conflict." ' 

" I fear that you are right," rejoined her 
niece. "The expression is ever between 
smiles and tears." 

" And will be for many, many long days 
to come," returned aunt Deborah. " The 
loss of his darling will rankle in his heart, 
and canker it to the close of it's beating," 
continued she. 

"We will hope otherwise," added Blanch. 
" Time, and the consolation of friends, may 
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work a more beneficial change than present 
appearances would lead us to expect." 

^^ / should hope so/' said the old lady 
despondingly, ^^did his grief take a more 
active part. But the poor, dear, kind soul 
listens to all you have to say with such 
patience, and agrees to everything you may 
urge for his comfort, and still wears the same 
sad, gloomy look, that I almost despair of an 
alteration for improvement." 

"It may come when least expected," re- 
plied Blanch ; " and remember, it is but early 
yet for any material alteration to be effected." 

" The days are few, indeed, since we lost 
our own pretty Ellen," rejoined the old lady, 
permitting her tears to stream unimpeded 
down her cheeks. " Very few," she con- 
tinued; " still I fully trusted there would 
have been by this time a slight effect in the 
aUeviation of his misery." 

" Your anxiety may have hidden the com- 
mencement of it, perhaps," returned her 
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niece. " But see," she continued, " here 
come Charles and his father." 

" And I am truly glad, of it," added the 
old lady, drying her eyes. " We may now 
have a beneficial change in our conversation ; 
for really the more one dwells upon dull 
thoughts the more one may, and 'tis little 
•good." 

In a few short minutes the squire and 
Charles entered the room unceremoniously, 
and aunt Deborah gave them a more than 
usual friendly greeting, although it must 
be said there was never a lack of warmth in 
any that she gave either to the one or the 
other, or, indeed, to any one who was received 
as a welcome friend beneath the old roof of 
the Rookery. 

" What, tears ! " ejaculated the squire, 
wringing both the hands of aunt Deborah, 
offered for his especial clasp. " What, tears ! " 
repeated he. " Come, come, let us think 
the time's arrived for other and more pleasing 
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signs of our reflections and communica- 
tions/' 

'^ I was just thinking and just saying so/' 
replied the old lady. ^^ And I am very re** 
joiced that you've come to confirm suck 
inspiring thoughts and observations." 

^^Notiiing can avail us in weeping and 
making ourselves as miserable as possible,** 
observed the squire philosophically, ^^and 
therefore let the groimd be changed, I say. 
We have done — ^that is," continued he, " I 
hope we have done — our duty, and neighbourly 
and friendly love to the living ; and to the 
dead performed those observances which com- 
mand the respect and attention of all who 
wish to be treated as they expect others to 
treat them in the last and concluding stage 
of mortality." 

" Indeed, my dear sir, if I thought we had 
not," replied the old lady, " I should never 
enjoy another moment of peace as long as I 
may be spared to live." 
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But belieyiiig that^ we haye," r^Joi^, ^ 
the squire, ^^ and in the full convictior^ ^ ^ 
there can be no error in the proceedio^^ j ^ 
OS endeaTOur to fiirther fulfil our dvi^f^^ |^ 
regaining our healthful humour, and -^o 
longer despair and sorrow at the dispens^^^ ^^^ 
of One whose inscrutaUe purposes are be^^^.^ 
the question and foresight of those ^v^i, 
cannot, eyen, see into the hidden eveKi^;^ ^ 
the succeeding hour/' 

^^I never heard you speak thus hefo^^ »» 
returned aunt Deborah, quite overcome ^^i^ 
tiie squire's pathos and eloquence. 

^ We called at the vicarage on our >vay 
here," observed Charles, ^^ and I think left 
Mr Weils in a less distressing state of mind 
than he has yet been in since his daughter's 



^ Yes,'' lepKed his father, ^^ and so I think. 
For," oontinned he, << although it might have 
sounded rather roughly, I took upon myself 
to rally him in good set tenns about his ^\ 
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duty and so forth, and this, I believe, created 
a beneficial effect in a very short time." 

^' Too much condolence often increases grief 
rather than assuages it," rejoined Blanch. 

" So I thought," returned the squire; " and 
finding no improvement, day by day, in his 
settled despondency, I was determined to try 
the other means of rousing him from it." 

^^It was well you did -so," added aunt 
Deborah ; ^^ for I am sure the poor man has 
been sinking hourly for more than a fortnight." 

^^Did you see Grace?" inquired Blanch. 

^^ But for a few moments," replied Charles, 
'^ and she requested me to say that she should 
pay you a visit in the course of this evening. 

^' And how did the dear child seem ? 
asked aunt Deborah. 

^^ As spiritless and as pale as her poor sister 
looked in her coffin," replied the squire. '^ A 
greater change could not be seen in any 
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one." 



*' Have you remarked — ?" and then Blanch 
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checked herself as if in doubt of the policy 
of the question. 

" What were you going to inquire, child ? " 
said the old lady, her curiosity roused by her 
niece's hesitation. 

" Perhaps it would, upon second considera- 
tion," replied Blanch, " be as well for me not 
to conclude the question." 

"FU be answerable that there is neither 
treason nor mischief in it," rejoined the 
squire, "and therefore speak, Blanch, if you've 
an inclination." 

" I was about asking you, then," returned 
Blanch, falteringly, and her brow became 
lined as she spoke, "whether you perceived 
any peculiarity of look or manner about 
Grace?" 

Aunt Deborah started, clasped her hands, 
and regarded the countenance of each in 
silent agony. 

" There is a great listlessness about her/' 
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replied the squire, hesitatingly, after a short 
pause. 

^^ But you don't think that her mind is 
shattered?'' ejaculated aunt Deborah, ahnoet 
incapable of retaining her seat. 

'^ I hope not." 

^^ Hope ! " exclaimed the old lady. ^^ Such 
a word, in such a tone, savours of hopeless- 
ness." 

^*The appearance, however," returned 
Charles, ^^ which can scarcely have escaped 
the notice of any of her friends, may proceed 
only from physical debility." 

^^I should not have mentioned a word 
concerning it," added Blanch; ^^but fearing 
that her spiritless demeanour far from 
diminishes, I thought some measure should 
at once be adopted for her improvement." 

'^ To hide the worst from ourselves would, 
indeed, be the gravest of wrongs, both to 
Grace and to all concerned with her," said 
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tiie squire. '^ And I think such is the state 
of her health," continued he, ^^ that we should 
endeavour to arrange for her immediate re- 
moyal from the vicarage to some fresh and 
distant scene." 

" I fear, however, that there would be 
great, if not insurmountable difficulty in per- 
suading her to leave," replied Blanch. 

" Yes," rejoined aunt Deborah. " Until 
this approaching trial of Macrone, in whom — 
yes," continued the old lady, after a short 
stop in her speech, ^^in whom {xrace takes 
such an insane interest, be over, I feel quite 
assured that she will not consent to leave." 

" Then we must have her with us as much 
as possible," returned Blanch, ^^ and endeavour 
to cheer and to soothe her." 

" In my opinion," observed Charles, " her 
excitement concerning this man is the 
principal, if not the only cause of her present 
lamentable anguish." 

"I think it not unlikely," replied his 
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father ; ^^ for although Grace would have 
sincerely grieved for the deprivation of her 
luster, yet convinced for a very long period 
that she should lose her, she would by this 
time have regained something approaching 
to cheerfulness, had that been the chief 
source of her sorrow." 

"To be sure she would," rejoined aunt 
Deborah. " To be sure she would, the poor 
dear thing!" 

"Under all these painful circumstances, 
then, Mr Merton," returned Blanch, "what 
do you advise?" 

" I have been reflecting upon than for 
hours," said the squire, " and the conclusion 
I have come to is — ^whatever my opinion may 
be concerning his guilt — ^that we must still 
endeavour to obtain his acquittal." 

" So I think," replied the old lady. " So 
I think, Mr Merton." 

" And have you thought of any means to 
insure this?" inquired Blanch. 
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" I haTe," rejoined the squire, " and when 
my plan is more matored, I will make it 
known to ye." 

^^ I will pray with all my heart that it may 
prove successfhl," returned aunt Deborah. 
^^For if that man was condemned to die 
it would be the death of poor Grace, or her 
confirmed madness." 

"Here comes Grace," observed Charles, 
perceiving her approach. 

" ShaQ we go and meet her ?" said Blanch. 

^^ Willingly," replied he; and taking his 
proffered arm, they left the room. 

" How fond young people are of making 
excuses to be alone," remarked aunt Deborah 
to the squire. " If it's only," continued she, 
" for a few moments." 
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CHAPTER m. 

«* What man dare, I dare." 

Doubly ironed, the maimed and wounded Ned 
Swiftfoot was again manacled and chained in 
his cell. The charge from Tom Brainshaw's 
piece had struck him in the right hip, and 
although the wound was a very severe one, 
and still left him with but little use in the 
limb, it was far from being considered either 
dangerous to his life, or with the chance of 
his continuing permanentlj lame. 

It was scarcely daybreak, and yet the 
prisoner turned imeasily upon his pallet, 
as if he had long courted in vain the 
soothing influence of sleep, and muffled in a 
coarse rug spread upon a mattress, not far 
from his side, laid a form in a fitful, uneasy 
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sliunber, as if in a dozy, blinking conscious- 
ness of some outward cause of disturbance 
for his inward tendency to repose. 

At length the prisoner's continued dis- 
quietude effectually . broke tibe slumber of 
his gaoler, and now his incessant watcher by 
day and night. For since his capture the 
grim keeper — ^who, until convinced beyond 
a doubt that Ned had absolutely effiscted a 
clear escape firom the precincts of the prison, 
held a religious belief that a shadow could 
ngver make its escape from those walls, when 
once within them, unless he gave it leave to 
go with his bunch of intricate keys, ever 
swinging and gingling at his girdle— had not 
quitted the presence of this, to him, super- 
natural forcer of bolts and bars. 

" Well ! " exclaimed the gaoler, sitting 
erect upon his extremely hard bed, and 
running his fingers through his rough, wiry head 
until it resembled a 'well-used blacking brush. 
" What are ye after now ?'' and he concluded 

C2 
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his question with a grunt which would hare 
passed for a dose imitation to the naturally 
expressed discontent of a hungry pig. 

Ned returned no answer ; hut rolled firom 
his interrogator silently, and muffled himself, 
as well as his clanking chains would permit, 
in his rug and hlanket. 

" Humph ! " ejaculated the gaoler. " You're 
a pretty kind of a neighbour, you are. First, 
of all you wake a chap, and then won't be 
civil to him." 

The prisoner expressed his irritation at 
being spoken to by giving his gaoler the 
positive broad of his back, and muttering an 
especially ill-concealed curse between his lips 
at that lonely person's loquaciousness. 

^^ It's all very well to damn a little," con- 
tinued the gaoler, giving Ids oa frontia 
cerebrum and cerebellum a healthy rubbing, 
for the purpose of facilitating the circulation 
of the blood, and producing a still more 
remarkable resemblance to the brush before 
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described. "It's all very well to damn a 
little," repeated he. "I think the habit as 
wholesome as an emetic sometimes. Indeed, 
more so when youVe in a hurry to spit out a 
disagreeable. The motion's quick and re- 
lieving." 

" I wish you'd not trouble me with your 
questions or remarks," returned Ned. " Fm 
in no humour to reply to the one nor listen 
to the other." 

" That may be very reasonable," rejoined 
his unwelcome companion, " and, I dare say, 
is so," continued he. " And I wish you'd 
thought of that before waking o' me." 

"I did not wake you," returned his 
prisoner. 

" I'm not in the habit of beggin' the pardon 
of folk under my charge," added the gaoler ; 
" but I'U make a little difference with such a 
remarkable gallows bird as you — ^in giving 
the flat denial to that part of your conduct 
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and line of behaviour to Thomas Smutt — I^ 
on lh%8 occasion, beg yow pardon." 

''What did I to distorb ye?'' asked his 
prisoner. 

'' Sounded that gingle known to my ears 
before I knew the value of 'em/' replied the 
keeper. '^ T^ yes," continued he, '' I knew 
the clank — " and he shook his keys as he 
spoke — '' I knew that kind o' music before I 
could bowl a hoop, or qpin a top, or shoot a 
marble." 

''It's familiar to them, then," said Ned, 
somewhat softened in his tone, and stretching 
his head forwards to catch the gaoler's reply 
more readily. 

«« Familiar I" repeated the gaoler. "I 
could almost say it's part of the famUy. The 
Smutts," continued he, " have been turnkeys, 
chief and under, to this county gaol for 
upwards of a century and a half, and it would 
be a singular circumstance if they didn't 
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know the soands of a link, fetter, and 
lock." 

" If I had thought the noUe of mine would 
have broken jaar rest," replied his prisoaeft 
" I wonld hare been more considerate in tx>y 
moTements." 

" That remark's more neighboorlj, that V^*'* 
rejoined the head of the &milj of the Bmx^-^f^i 
again chafing his head with peraer^^.p^ 
industry. " I like good fellowship, if si:^ -^ye 
it comes out strong only at the dancing ti»^^^ *' 
ocmtinued he, illustrating his meanicx^^ of 
"the poetry of motion" by placing 1h^ ^nd 
of his thumb under the left deTclopmet^-^ f 
his ear, and giving the fair representatick^ f 
the sound of a dog struggling in the noo^^ ^ 
a strong hempen cord, dancing mid sir Q^-^ 
the limb of a tree — " I like good fellowsh j*, ^f 
so be it comes out sbrong only at the dan^JQ^ 
time," remarked be. " For I'm hangtnan 
here as well as gaoler." 



r 
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" Are you ?" retomed Ned, while a cold 
shudder thrilled through his frame. 

" Oh yes ! " replied his keeper ; " the 
offices are united in me, I'm proud to say. 
There were some aspiring candidates, but I 
outvoted them all to nothing." 

'^ And have you put the halter about the 
necks of many ?" asked Ned. 

'^ Nine," returned Mr Thomas Smutt, with 
the pride of a man conscious of having ^^ done 
the state some service," ^' and you'll make the 
tenth." 

^' You are rather too fast in your expecta- 
tions," replied the prisoner. 

'^ Not very much so," rejoined Thomas 
Smutt, with confidence. ^'When a thing's 
a certainty, one may make cock sure of it's 
coming." 

^' But my hanging can't be so called," re- 
turned Ned. 

^^ If you were well, hearty, and sound of 
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limb, and I didn't take the care of ye tiiat 
some old nime would," added the gaoler, 
^' watching 70U by day and by night, and never 
letting ye oat of the range of my eyes for a 
moment, then it mightn't be, as you say, a 
certainty. But, depend upon it," continued 
he, '^ there's no other name for thai 
event." 

" Wdl ! " exclaimed the prisoner, " you're 
anything bat a consoling companion/' 

^' Consoling ! " repeated the hangman, with 
a sneer. ^' I hate the name of consolation. 
If s what those white chokered parsons and 
old women come for, to give, as they say, con- 
solation to the gaol birds. Pish ! " ejaculated 
he. '^ Give 'em a stoop of good beer — ^there's 
nothing like beer ! — and I'd have no objection 
to join in the consolation. That's the mode 
to ease a man's care — what I call a real 
practical mode; one that goes home to a 
chap's bozzum, like grease to a cart-whed." 
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" And tell me," said Ned. . " Do you feel 
any pleasure in the idea of launching me off 
a gibbet?" 

" No," replied Mr Smutt, crossing his arms 
and settling himself again upon his pillow. 
"No," repeated he, carelessly. "I don't 
regard such circumstances by any means in a 
pleasurable point of view, but merely as 
matters of biisiness. The job brings fifty 
shillings and the clothes the subject stands 
upright in — ^which, of course, the more re- 
spectable he is, the better and more valuable 
they are." 

"Then as an affair of profit only you 
regard being a man's executioner?" said the 
prisoner. 

" Exactly so," replied the gaoler. " Every 
tradesman should keep m eye to business, to 
the main chance, you know." 

"By my life!"— 

"Don't swear by that," interrupted the 
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hangman. ^^It isn't worth whUe staking 
that which is already lost." 

" I may cheat you yet," replied Ned. 

" No you won't," rejoined the gaoler, with 
a waggish shake of the head. '^No you 
won't," rq^eated he; "I'll not give ye the 
chance." 

" I don't depend upon your gifts," returned 
Ned. " If I escape the end you say awaits 
me, the means will in no way be indebted to 
your liberality." 

" And will you make an effort to cheat the 
gallows of it's due ?" inquired the hangman, 
again sitting upright upon his mattress as if 
greatly disturbed at his prisoner's last 
observation. 

" I will," briefly replied Ned ; " and a 
bold one." 

"WeU!" exclaimed the gaoler. "This 
does beat holiday making ! You're an honest 
dare-devil, and one that makes me admire ye 
against my will. I hate to admire a fellow- 
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creature/' continued he. '^ Besides being un- 
professional, it grates against one's feelings 
as it might against a butcher's coaxing a 
lamb he is about to slaughter, and we should 
always spare our aitm feelings as much as 
possible, however we may work those of our 
neighbours. It's a good, wholesome, standin' 
rule, mind ye." 

Ned made no observation to this ; but 
turned restlessly upon his bed, as if his com- 
panion's communications were in no way 
beguiling, or suitable to the present state of 
his feelings. 

'^ And so you intend maMng another burst 
of it, do ye ?" said the gaoler, thoughtfiilly. 
"Perhaps you will be bold enough to say 
when and how it's to be managed ? That'll 
be what I call crowning the business." 

Still Ned was silent. 

This sorely perplexed Mr Smutt, and he 
rubbed his head with such renewed force, that 
it almost amounted to vengeance. At length, 
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after much personal violence, he stopped 
suddenly — even abruptly, in his vigorous 
efforts, and the expression of his features 
became as completely changed as the weather- 
vane shifting from due south to the exact 
opposite point of the compass. Mr Thomas 
Smutt looked hesitating whether he should 
resign himself at once to the influence of fear, 
or doubt as to the sufficiency of the ground 
for trembling. His complexion became many 
i^ades lighter of its swarthiness, and he bit his 
lipless mouth, while he sat staring at the form 
of his prisoner, as if in secret counsel as to 
the policy of his succeeding steps. 

At length, after many sentences in various 
forms, rising from his o'ercharged and 
capacious bosom, aud yet dying in sflence 
upon his lips, the hangman said, in an uncer- 
tain voice, " I'm what you may call ill at 
ease." 

" What, or who with ? " shortly inquired Ned. 
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"At your way more than your speech," 
replied the gaoler. 

**How so?" 

" I hate a quiet tongue, d*ye see," returned 
Mr Smutt. " There's always mischief, I 
think, in quietness. Whistle, I say," con- 
tinned he, metaf^orically, "when you're 
drawing beer out of my sight, and then I 
know you can't be dippin' your beak into it." 

" What do you mean by all this ?" said 
Ned, resting upon an elbow and looking at 
the much-altered countenance of the gaoler, 
now perfectly visible in the broad light of 
the early mom. 

"Simply this," replied the hangman, 
gaining a little confidence as he proceeded. 
" I know, both from report and my acquaint- 
ance with ye — " and he pointed significantly 
to the grated bars above his head — "that 
you don't stick at trifles. Now you've 
threatened to make a bold struggle to get 
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away again firom this strong box, and it 
makes a tender-minded man like me a little 
out of sorts. I have heard/' continued he, 
'' some people call it nervousness." 

Ned felt most inclined to laugh at the 
description of this tender sensitiveness incased 
within so rough and rugged a form ; but 
he checked the impulse and replied that ^^ he 
was ready to hear what Mr Smutt had further 
to communicate." 

" I sleep soundly generally," returned the 
gaoler, in a voice which nearly approached 
the pathetic. ^' My conscience sits as easy 
and as lightly on me as my old nightcap, 
and that sits so precious easy that it's always 
a-comin' off. Well ! it's but natural that I 
diould fed uncommonly inclined to keep 
matters so comfortable within my buzzum ; 
but I feel the circumstance just in the very 
act of making a clean bolt out of my closet — 
if I may so call it," continued he, giving 
his broad breast a blow with the pahn 
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of his hand, ^^ and I'm as anxious about it 
as a mother about to lose her babby." 

" I don't want to listen to so many words," 
added Ned. ^' Say what you mean, and do 
it quickly." 

'^ I will," replied the hangman, watching 
his prisoner's face with a searching glance, 
and drawing himself a little nearer to his 
bed. '^ Do you mean to use — ^to use vidence 
in trying to give us the promised slip ?" 

"Why do you ask?" 

"I'll be honest for once," replied l^r 
Smutt, with the air of a martyr. " I'll speak 
the truth for once in my life — ^because I don't 
see how you could make a beginning to set 
yourself at liberty without first of all dis* 
posing of me. That's the trouble pinching 
my tender spots," continued he, clasping 
with tenderness his abdominal regions and 
looking supplicatingly into Ned's face. 

" And I'll be as frank with you," rejoined 
his prisoner. 
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** Pray do," returned the gaoler. "There's 
nothing like frankness between friends, and 
although I may have to — to — to — " Mr 
Smutt checked, and at length stopped his 
remark, wishing most fervently that he had 
not given way to an impulse rather than 
to a more matured reflection. 

" Then set the example," added Ned, 
scarcely able to suppress a roar at the por- 
trayed disquietude and cowardice of his 
keeper, " and be frank yourself. What were 
you, going to say ?" 

" To perform a sad but professional duty," 
continued Mr Smutt, as if the words were 
squeezed from him by an hydraulic press. 
" And should it come to that pass, I'll do 
it as comfortably as I can to all parties 
concerned." 

" Tour kindness is deserving of a good 
return," replied Ned derisively. " However, 
to be plain with ye. Do not fear any harm 
from me, I could have brained you with 
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these," continued he, stretching forth his 
fettered hands, *^at any hour of the night 
since my re-capture, and if I had any thought 
of so doing wouldn't now have told you of 
the easy way of getting rid of a troublesctae 
companion." 

^^ There's plain-sailing, honest truth in 
that," observed the hangman, beginning to 
assume a self-satisfied and composed look. 
^^ I like the language. It cracks sound and 
soUd." 

"No," said his prisoner. "I would 
scarcely bruise, much less kill you, to gain 
my freedom. Faugh I" continued he; "you/ 
I would as soon think of crushing the head 
of a new-bom infant under my heel." 

" With regard to the child so very early 
arrived in this world of cares, sorrows, 
brambles, and briers," replied the hangman, 
"it's a matter of taste as to putting your 
heel upon it. But I'm a man, full-grown, 
strong, and hearty, and so far used to the 
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pritks and thorns that my hide's used and 
tough to 'em, and I'm well satisfied to put 
up with the occasional smarts than to the 
aches and pains I should suffer in the idea 
of* quitting this life just now." 

^^ Best quite certain, that you have nothing 
to dread from me or my acts," rejoined Ned. 
" I would not injure ye, even to save my 
life." 

" That's spoken like — ^yes, just like what 
I wanted to hear," returned the gaoler, com- 
pletely regaining his lost composure. ^^ I 
fed," continued he, springing lightly from 
his couch, " quite at home again. Is there 
anything you'd like particularly for break- 
fast out of the general order — I mean the 
county allowance?" 

" No, I thank you," added Ned. " I feel 
somewhat thirsty, and should like a jug of 
water." 

" Water ! " repeated Mr Smutt. " Don't 
motion water in our happy moments. Take 

VOL. III. D 
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a good draught of ale from my last October 
brewing." 

^^ I shall not refiise it/' said his prisoner, 
^' if you bring it to me in three or four hours 
hence ; but now — hark I ^ 

^^Yes/' replied the now contented Mr 
Smutt, ^^ that's yom* early wisitor, I suppose, 
and a nice young fee-male she is. It's a 
guinea every morning as correct afi clock- 
work, and I've often thought, when the 
machinery's stopped, what a loss there'll be 
in my perquisites." 

'^ And yet you seemed just now to be cal- 
culating on the profits of the end," rejoined 
Ned. 

'^ Maybe I did," returned the gaoler. 
^' But what I say and what I mean are not 
always hand and glove." 

^^ Perhaps you'll oblige me by standing 
sentinel outside of the door this morning, 
while she is with me," said Ned. ^^ I think 
your presence renders her more unhappy than 
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she otherwise would be, although there are 
no secrets between us." 

" ril oblige you with pleasure," replied 
Mr Smutt, placing his bed under his arm 
and waiting for the opening of the cell-door. 
" But you'll remember," continued he, im- 
pressing upon the mind of the prisoner that 
he was granting a boon, ^^that it's against 
the rules." 

" I'm aware of that," rejoined Ned, " and 
have therefore more cause to thank you." 

" Wery good ! " added Mr Smutt, listening 
with pricked ears to the heavy footstep of 
an approaching turnkey and the lightness of 
one to be heard occasionally in the rear. 
" Here comes your wisitor." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** Now it U the time of night. 
That the grares, all gaping wide, 
Erery one lets forth hit sprite, 
In the ehureh-way paths to glide.** 

Gat things flutter in the Bunshine. The 
humming bee and the herald of, summer, 
the painted-winged and varied-coloured but- 
terfly, flit from flower to flower, yielding 
their unfolded charms to each rifler's kiss. 
Buzzing insects and chirping grasshoppers 
load the air with their million sounds, and 
birds, rivaUing each other in their sweetest 
songs, break the silence of the deepest 
shades. 

But in the gloom of night, ill-shaped and 
sluggish forms crawl from their hiding-holes 
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and corners to hail and wdccmie tlie leign 
of darkness. Then the 9Ci«ech-0wl stoops 
from the holloir carved in the time-worn 
cankered tree, or finom the nook in the grey* 
mossed rain, and, startling many an ear by 
her harsh discordant scream, fl^ps her broad 
pinion slowly throngh the mist, and just 
skims the ground as she sails along. Then 
the sluggish toad creeps firom his earthy bed 
and croaks hoarsdy to his mate, while the 
mis-shapen bat soars round and round its 
narrow beat— for the bat is no rover — and 
snatches the drum-winged gnats from their 
dancing revelries. Now the heavy-bodied 
beetle takes his lazy flight, and the noisy 
cricket calls loudly to his love. The glow- 
worm glistens on the mossy bank, and the 
brightness of his light betokens no approach 
of the coming day. 

How silent and lonely is a churchyard at 
such an hour. There the green grassy 
mounds, tipped with the moon's pale light, 
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point out the beds of those in the long, last 
slumber of mortality, the struggles of life 
long since dosed, and all — the rich and the 
poor, the high-bom and the lowly — Shushed 
in peace by the leyelling hand of death. 
The cherished objects for which each suffered, 
perchance, the pains and penalties of years, 
are now but the broken bubbles upon their 
stream of life. All, all is over, and in one 
common end. Where is the thrift hoarded 
by the self-denying niggard, who was not 
even charitable to himself ? Where is the 
honour won by sleepless nights and restless 
days of unintermitting toil ? 

** Ont, oat, brief candle t 
life*! bat A walking shadow.** 

When there was no human eye to watch 
the holy action, in the depth of the silent 
night, the vicar paid a visit to the yet 
grassless grave of his child, and by the 
side of it he knelt and breathed a long and 
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inward petition that ^4t might please the 
Author and Giver of his life to take it speedily 
from him." But it was in no despair he 
thus prayed for the oeasing of his sorrow. 
The father wished to join her in heaven 
who on earth was his earthly idol, and mUd 
— sadly mild — ^he whispered his solicitation. 
Upon his knees he remained for some time 
after the conclusion of his prayer, looking 
at the grave separating, by a few feet of 
cold clay, the remains of her he so loved 
in life that his now only hope was to join 
in death. 

The night-wind swept softly by and fanned 
the pale and wan features of the vicar ; but 
in no way chilled them. It refreshed the 
parched leaf, and was aiding the dew in 
allaying the drought of the foregoing thirsty 
summer's day. 

As the vicar rose from his devotions, and 
was about quitting the spot, his attention 
was attracted by the sound of footsteps 
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entering the chnrchyard and of voices speak- 
ing in an under tone. Semaining where 
he was, the dark shade of the yew tree 
stretching itself over Ellen's grave effectually 
preventing him from being seen, even by a 
close passer-by, he looked towards the place 
from whence the sounds emanated, and saw, 
through the imperfect light, some forms 
moving slowly along the path towards him. 

Astonished at the strange and unexpected 
visitation at this unseasonable hour of the 
night, the vicar drew a few steps softly 
backwards, and if his heart throbbed more 
quickly than usual, it can scarcely be said 
that fear accelerated its beating. 

Nearer and nearer they came at the same 
slow pace, and at length the vicar saw the 
forms of two men carrying between them a 
burthen which seemed to strain upon their 
strength. 

**Do you know where about it is?" in- 
quired a voice. 



X 
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" Not exactly," replied another. " I'm 
not what may be called a church-going 
man. Indeed, I never was at church ; but 
I can find the spot we want from having 
paid it a visit one day in poor Kit's 
company." 

"Be careful," rejoined the first speaker 
as his companion stumbled. 

" Ah ! " returned Mr Robert Fulton— for 
it was that egotistical person — " I haven't 
made many false steps in my life." 

" Leave and quit the thought of yourself," 
replied his companion, " until we have com- 
pleted this task." 

" What ! you wouldn't have me forget 
myself, would ye?" said the ratcatcher, in 
a louder key than he had yet spoken. 

" Hush ! " returned the other. " This is 
neithier the time nor the place for such a 
discussion. Let us remember the duty we 
have promised to fulfil, and let it be done 
as silently as possible." 

D 2 
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^^You seem a little shook/' added Mr 
Fulton. " Bemember that IVe got some- 
thing about me that'll keep the spirits up 
to any pitch if you swallow enough of it." 

" No, no," said his companion hurriedly. 
" This is no place for drink or ribaldry. 
Move on." 

For some distance along the path they 
carried their load without Airther observation, 
and at length became lost to the vicar's view. 
Not knowing how to act, he stood for a few 
seconds thinking whether he should at once 
discover the purpose of their visit, or 
endeavour to learn it by watching them 
from a distance. Determining upon the 
latter course, he left the shade of the tree 
and followed their track with a light .and 
cautious footstep, fearing that he should have 
to interrupt the horrid labour of the dis- 
turbers of the dead. 

" This is the one," observed Mr Fulton. 
'^ I can't be mistaken, I know, although it's 
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above twenty years ago since I paid my first 
and only visit to it." 

Without farther remark they laid their 
burthen on the dewy greensward, and the 
ratcatcher proceeded to stimulate his flagging 
strength by a deep potation from his trusty 
flask. 

'^ And so this is the tomb of James Edward 
Sinclair/' said Bamfield Carew between his 
clenched lips. " Tis well," continued he, 
" I had no knowledge of it before." 

" But you did know that he was buried 
here," replied the ratcatcher at the con- 
elusion of his dram. 

" Ay," added the king of the gipsies. " I 
knew that he laid somewhere in this ground ; 
but I had little thought until yesterday, at 
sunset, that he was the enemy who seared 
and blighted every hope and joy of my life. 
My earliest friend, too," continued he bit- 
terly. " By my soul ! " — 

" Stop, stop," interrupted Mr Fulton, 
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"Stay, stay," continued he, essaying to 
check his regal companion's towering passion. 
" Remember your words to her," and he 
pointed to the burthen that they had been 
carrying, and which rested close to Carew's 
feet. 

" Thanks for reminding me," rejoined the 
king in a husky yoice. "Yes, I promised 
forgiveness, and, as far as I can, I will keep 
my word; but 'tis scarcely within my 
power." 

"Whistle up your resolution," returned 
Mr Fulton encouragingly, at the same time 
commencing to cut the turf by the side of 
the tomb they had been seeking with a spade 
and pickaxe he had brought for the purpose. 

" Dig as close to it as you can," added 
the king. " You said that she should lie as 
near as possible, recollect." . 

" It won't be far off if we manage to find an 
opening about here," replied Mr Fulton, 
taking off his coat in preparation for his labour. 
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^^ The inscription is somewhat illegible," 
remarked Carew, bending a close look to the 
stone ; ^^ but I can make out his name with 
difficulty." 

'^ Yon needn't have done that to convince 
me I was right/' said the ratcatcher. ^^I 
knew it again in a moment, even by this 
light." 

"And that proves but little for your 
sagacity/' replied his companion, " since 
there cannot be many tombs of the same 
imposing aspect here, I should think." 

" Not many, I suppose, with quite so much 
brick and stone-work about 'em," rejoined 
Mr Fulton. 

" I should say," returned Carew, glancing 
round, "not one." 

" So should I," added the ratcatcher, 
turning up the grass in large square masses. 

For some minutes Mr Fulton continued 
his work without any sound being heard, 
save an occasional hard respiration caused 
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by his toil, and the sharp click of his spade, 
as it now and then encountered a flint. 

" Hold ! " cried the vicar advancing. 

" Stand off, whoever you may be ! " 
responded Carew, .springing between Mr 
Fulton and the disturber of their proceedings. 
" Stand off I " repeated he, whirling the 
pickaxe above his head. 

" What do ye here ?" said the vicar firmly, 
and still approaching. 

" Stir not another step, or Til strike ye to 
the earth," returned Carew. " Say who you 
are before you receive an answer to your 
question." 

" I am, then, the vicar of the parish." 

^^ Sir," rejoined the king of the gipsies, 
dropping his weapon, " I respectfiiUy beg 
your forgiveness. I will tell you all that you 
wish to learn, and explain this, perhaps, 
seeming sacrilege." 

" I beseech of ye to say what is your object 
in breaking this hallowed ground ?" returned 
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the vicar. " It bears not only an unlawful 
but an unseemly appearance in this dead 
hour of the night." 

" It may do so, and yet not strictly be 
within the limits of either," added Carew. 
" But," continued he, " grant me your 
patience and you shall judge for yourself. 
I am the head of aU the gipsy tribes where- 
soever they may wander — and they," con- 
tinued he, '^caU me their king." 

"Are you then Bamfield Carew?" asked 
the vicar. 

" I am," replied he. " And this rude 
coffin, made by still ruder hands, contains 
the body of one once belonging to my tribe. 
She, sir, I loved, I hope as a man should 
love, through youth and through age, through 
change, sorrow, joy, sickness, and health. 
Last night," and his deep-toned voice 
faltered as he spoke, ^^ she died, and ere her 
spirit fled to leave me an old and hope- 
less man, she entreated to be laid here in 
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secret. She liad not passed through those 
forms which entitle the dead to a christian 
burial ; but it was her clinging desire that 
her body should lie in a christian burial- 
ground. I resolved to endeavour to comply 
with this wish — ^indeed, I did more, I said 
that it shotdd be so. This, then, sir, is the 
cause of our being here." 

" I know not how to reply," said the 
vicar, deeply affected at what he heard ; for 
his heart was more than ever sensitive to the 
woes of others. 

^^I trust that you will permit us to 
complete our labour," rejoined Carew. " No 
mound of earth shall tell where this humble 
grave is formed, and by to-morrow's dawn 
there shall not be a vestige of the breaking 
of the sod. 

" I may be wrong in acquiescing to your 
request," returned the vicar ; ^^ but I cannot 
reftise it." 

^^ And may you not have — neither will 
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you — cause to regret your decision/' added 
the king. 

"We'll be speedy with our work, sir," 
said Mr Fulton, in a particularly gruff voice, 
and turning his face from the vicar that he 
might not be recognised. "We'll be speedy 
with our work, sir," repeated he, turning 
out the earth quickly with his spade. 

" I will return within an hour," replied 
the vicar, turning to leave the spot ; " by 
that time, perhaps, you will have completed 
your labour," continued he. 

" And in less, sir," rejoined the ratcatcher. 
" For the soil is uncommonly graveUy just 
here, and cuts out dry and crumbly." 

"We shall see you again then, sir," re- 
marked Carew, as the vicar moved slowly 
away. 

" Yes," he replied. " I will be with you 
shortly; before you are prepared for the 
interment." 

When he had left them Mr Fulton observed 
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that " he was very warm, and would stop to 
have a second sip from his flask/' 

^^ Shall I take the spade?'' inquired 
Carew. 

"No, no, no," replied he. "Too many 
cooks spoil the porridge. Til finish what I've 
begun." 

" Then be quick," rejoined the king. " No 
time must be lost, for the night wanes 
apace." 

Responding to the request, Mr Fulton worked 
as, perchance, he had never worked previously. 
For, from his childhood upwards, he had ever 
eschewed physical exertion as far as his 
pursuits would permit. He now, however, 
showed no weakness from want of exercise, 
and if the grave he was forming wanted the 
niceness of shape and exactness of proportions 
which a more experienced sexton would have 
observed, yet none could have been quicker 
in concluding a pit five feet in depth. 

" There," said he, leaping from the grave. 
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^^ it's close to the wall o' the vault ; it couldn't 
be made nearer, and, without shoring planks, I 
dare not dig deeper. The sides fall in now as 
fast, ahnost, as I can throw the mould out.'* 

" And so there is poor Kit's last bed ! '^ 
said Carew, standing on the yerge of the 
grave, and looking into it. " Well ! there's 
her resting place ; but God knows where ours 
wiU be!" 

" Don't give way to moping thoughts," 
replied Mr Fulton. " There's no use in that. 
We've done as she wished, and you've acted 
as you said you would — kindly. As to the 
future concerning ourselves, and mankind in 
general, we must take it as we find it, and 
so must they." 

" That's true enough," rejoined the king, 
^^ and as it may come so may we be prepared 
to meet or be overtaken by it." 

" A good and capital sentiment," returned 
Mr Fulton, " and one that'll give a salt relish 
to a dram. Wilt drink?" 
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^^No/' replied his companion, waving his 
hand, ^^ I cannot drink." 

" I can," rejoined the ratcatcher, " and 
what is more, always could," and he gave a 
proof of his powers by taking a second and 
larger draught from his bosom companion. 

The yicar now approached them again, and 
inquired if the grave was finished. 

^^ It is, sir," replied Carew, taking off his 
hat, and standing bare-headed in his presence. 

^^ Although contrary to the practice of the 
church," rejoined the vicar, ^^ and with no 
precedent to guide me, yet I cannot let this 
interment of the dead take place without a 
becoming observance. I would do the like 
in a wilderness, and heaven forbid that I 
should hesitate to do the like here!" 

" Will you then say a few words over my 
poor friend?" asked Carew, aknost moved 
to tears. 

"I will," briefly replied the vicar; and 
then, after a pause, he commenced — and his 
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sonorous, beautifid yoice stmck even Mr 
Fulton with feelings of adoration — ^^ I am the 
resurrection and the life, saith the Lord ; he 
that belieyeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live : and whosoever liveth, and 
belieyeth in me, shall never die/' And he 
concluded the service of the dead, without 
let or stop, although there was no book or 
page to refer to. 

In a few brief minutes afterwards the 
earth was shovelled into the grave again, and 
then the last obsequies of Ned SwiftfooVs 
mother were concluded. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

" So the godt blest me. 
When all our offices have been oppressed 
With riotous feeders ; when our vaults have wept 
With drunken spilth of wine ; when every room 
Hath blaz*d with lights, and bray'd with minstrelsy ; 
I have retired me to a wasteful eock. 
And set mine eyes at flow.** 

" I HAVE laughed," soliloquized the squire's 
trusty steward, honest butler, attentive valet, 
and ever ready porter, condensed in the one 
body and person of the frosted-headed Bob. 
'^ I have laughed," repeated he, walking with 
his hands behind him in a contemplative mood 
and manner up and down the large ftimiture- 
less dining room, '^ and I hope to laugh again 
at our miserable state and condition ; but 
still it gives one, somehow, a cramp in the 
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regions o' the willywabbles to think of the 
lean state of the cellar, and the skeleton con- 
dition of the larder. Not so much as a bottle 
of home-made wine in the one, and not eyen 
a shoulder of mutton hanging in the other." 

Bob stopped in his discourse to himself, 
and shook his head abnost disconsolately. 

'' Once upon a time — ^it makes me wish that 
I had died in peace with all mankind just 
at that period," continued the butler. " Once 
upon a time, there was the cellar stacked 
from floor to roof, tier above tier, of the best, 
and only the best, of wine. Not a bin was 
allowed even to dwindle. ' No, no,' the squire 
used to say, 'no, no. Bob, keep 'em level, 
level as my hounds.' And then if any of the 
pipes or hogsheads began to sound a little 
hoUow to the tap, * Draw 'em off. Bob, draw 
'em off,' he would say, *and let 'em make room 
for those ftdl to the bung.' Those were times 
to make a man love to live, and — ^yes," con- 
tinued the old man, with a chuckling laugh. 
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<< and also, if I don't make an error of memory, 
those were the times a man might live to 
love." 

The steward appeared to be amazingly 
pleased with this part and parcel of his re- 
minisoences, for he continued to laugh for 
some seconds, and he rubbed his hands, and 
skipped now and then almost nimbly in his 
gait. 

^^ Then that larder ! " resumed Bob, casting 
a reflective look to the ceiling. ^^ Ay, that 
loas a larder ! Barons of beef were then 
more common within those walls than mutton 
chops are now cut from the neck of some 
skinny, old, toothless crone. Indeed,'' he 
continued, growing more serious as he spoke, 
<<a mutton chop's becoming quite a rarity. 
It will soon come to hard dumplings, I 
suppose, without gravy. Then to see the 
fat haunches from the finest bucks hanging 
fit>m the beams, with sides of oxen — ^not in 
joints, but just slit down the spine in halves ; 
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and all sorts of poultry, fish, game, and 
such-like trifles, it made my eyes water 
Am to look at 'em, as I often did, between 
sunrise and sunset, and it makes my eyes 
water now to think of seeing 'em; but the 
pump," continued the butler, mopping his 
moistened cheeks with the back of his hand, 
^^ but the pump," repeated he, ^^is £rom a very 
different yat. Yes, yes, the cisterns are two 
very different qualities ; but one is long since 
dry," 

The butler again arrived at a stand-still in 
his observations concerning the past, perhaps, 
and — from the dolorous expression upon his 
features the supposition seems probable— 
his emotions became too deep for the overflow 
of words. It was sometime before he again 
summoned the o£B^ce of his speech ; but at 
length he resumed. 

"Then it was open house to everybody. 
No matter who it was, where he came from, 
or whence he was going, a knife and fork, and 

VOL. III. E 
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plenty of use for both, were at his service, 
either here or in the servants' hall. That 
depended whether he was gentle bom or 
otherwise ; but the treatment was the same 
from the parlour guest to the scullion. ^ Eat 
and drink of the best, as much as you're 
able, as long as you're able, and a little more,' 
was the general order; and, great heaven!" 
exclaimed the lamenting steward, turning his 
eyes up, with a corresponding action of his 
hands, " how faithfully those directions were 
obeyed. Often and often did I try to put in 
a vent-peg to stop the running of the tap 
ever turned on, and which I knew must run 
out in the jend, if so be there wasn't a stop 
put to it. Alackaday ! I might as well have 
tried to stop the wind, or prevent the rain 
from falling, or the sun from shining. Some- 
times — and maybe it became a little too often 
at last, for the squire used to wave me back 
with his hand when he saw me coming, and 
halloo without hearing what I had to say — 
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* Never mind, Eobert, never mind, broach 
the other cask.' I think I hear him saying 
so now. But," said the steward, in a tone 
which savoured of authority, " I was not to 
be put back in that style. No, no. I would 
have speech with him, and although I knew 
the good it would do might be piled on the 
point of a needle, yet still that never turned 
me from my purpose. *Kyou please, sir,' Fd 
begin. 

" * To be sure I do,' replied he. * When 
did ye find me displeased?' 

" ' If you please, sir,' I'd repeat, without 
noticing what he said, ' the fifty-four gallon 
cask is out that was tapped the day before 
yesterday.' 

" ' Then tap another fifty-four,' rejoined 
the squire. 

" * But that'll soon be out, sir, if we go on 
in this fashion,' I'd be bold enough to tell 
him. 

" * Then drive a hole into another fifty- 
four,' he'd cry, in the loudest voice he 
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could raise — and that was a stunner ! — ^that 
was. 

^' ^ But there's only two more left of the 
three-year-old l»*ewing, ^/ I'd answer. 

" * Then brew some more/ he would say ; 
' and let it be as strong and as good as the 
last, and you can begin the two-year-old as 
soon as the three-year-old's finished.' 

^^ Those were the only kind of answers I 
got," continued the butler, ^^ and so it went 
on to the close ; but, thank goodness ! by hook 
or by crook, we are still able to have a drop 
of good beer by us, although it is but a drop 
to speak of, in comparison with what we 
once had." 

The object of the steward's remarks was 
now seen approaching the house with hasty 
strides, closely followed by Tom Brainshaw. 

'^Here comes the squire," observed he, 
^^ and Miss Blanch's head-keeper with him. 
I wonder what he wants? I suppose a dip 
into our ale, like all the rest that touch 
their hats to the squire now." 
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Hastening from the room into the wide, 
desolate-looking hall — ^the stillness of which 
the hand of a domestic had not broken for 
many years, and, from the huge, dusty cob- 
webs spread in every comer, and hanging 
upon the beams stretched across the roof, it 
would appear that the spiders had taken no 
mean advantage of such neglect — ^tiie butler 
applied his best powers of speed, to have the 
door opened by the time his well-bdoved 
and generous-hearted master had arrived. 

^^ Bring a good tankard of your best ale 
into the dining room, Eobert,'' said the squire, 
entering the halL 

" I thought as much," replied the butler 
to himself, by way of easing his discomfiture. 
" He'd give the last pint away to such a man 
as Tom Brainshaw, when it's like sending 
coals to Newcastle. Why, he could drown 
himself in ale at the Rookery, if it in any 
way dove-tailed with his inclination." 

" Now, Mr Brainshaw," said the squire. 
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ushering the gamekeeper into the dining room, 
"be seated^" 

" Thank ye, sir," replied Tom, with a 
manner bearing strong affinity to awkward- 
ness, "I'll stand, sir, thank ye." 

" No, no, no," rejoined the squire, pointing 
to a chair. " That which I have to com- 
municate will occupy some time. Besides 
which, Tom, you have to drink a quart, at 
least, of my best beer, and I never permit 
any one to drink in my presence on foot." 

" It doesn't seem quite like my duty, sir, 
to sit in your presence," returned the keeper, 
still bent upon the object of which he never 
iost sight. 

" Then endeavour to make it appear 
a pleasure," added the squire. "Take a 
chair." 

The latter part of this direction was too 
much like an order for Tom Brainshaw to 
withstand any longer, and he therefor^ 
dropped into the chair suddenly, and without 
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any apparent control upon the disposition of 
his person. 

With a ready, although it can scarcely be 
said with a liberal hand, the butlar bronght 
afoamii^ brown jng, finothed like a canliflower 
for its head, and placed it within the reach 
of the keeper's brawny hand. 

''There, Tom," said the squire, good 
hnmonredly, "take a diye deeply into that 
before I conunence my business with ye." 
. Considering it imperative to do whatever 
he was told, the gamekeeper took the jug in 
his hand and glanced towards the squire, as 
if doubtful as to the duty of wishing him 
''a health,^' or drinking in silence. 

"Never hesitate," observed the squire, 
throwing himself into a recumbent posture 
upon a couch, which creaked and squeaked 
under the weight and the effects of age, 
"never hesitate," repeated he, seeing Mr 
Brainshaw's portrayed bashfhlness, " with a 
kiss or a draught. Both require— or I 
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forget the pleasure by want of use— quickness 
of action." 

Mr Brainshaw gave a sickly — perhaps 
sullen would express it better — smile of 
acquiescence, and murmuring an indistinct 
sentiment about ^^ living as long as we may/' 
dipped three parts of his features into the 
foam, and became indistinctly, if not entirely, 
lost to view. 

^^ Havmg agreed so far," said the squire, 
as the gamekeeper arrived at a ^^ ha ! " in 
his long drink, ^^ I hope that we may conclude 
our interview with the same flattering and 
comfortable results." 

^^ Tm always ready to do my — " 

^^ To be sure you are," interrupted the 
squire ; *^ but I want ye for a short time to 
forget your duty," continued he, ^^ and listen 
to what I have to say with calmness and due 
consideration." 

" I seldom get in a wax. Squire Merton," 
replied Tom Brainshaw. ^^It takes some- 
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thing strong and touching to the tender to put 
my hackles staring along my back." 

"That may be very tnie," rejoined the 
sqnire, " and yet the best-natured dog in the 
world may be roused to rebellion if you tread 
on his tail or his pads very unexpectedly." 

"You might dance on mine, squire," re- 
turned the gamekeeper, stretching forth his 
large, thick, and iron-protected feet, "and 
I'll be answerable you'd not find me sing 
pen-an'-ink." 

The squire laughed at the literal acceptation 
of his figurative reference, and it was some 
time before he could retrieve his gravity to 
continue. At length he said, recovering a 
serious voice and demeanour, " I would 
speak with you concerning this heart-rending 
trial of the supposed murderer of your 
daughter," 

" Supposed ! " ejaculated Tom Brainshaw, 
shivering from head to foot. " I saw him — " 

"Yes, yes," again interrupted the squire. 

c 2 
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*^I know that you saw him under very 
suspicious circumstances ; but his explanation 
of them is far from being unreasonable or 
improbable." 

^^He confessed it was him, then, you'll 
remember, sir,'' replied the gamekeeper, 
unable to steady his quivering lip. 

^^ Take some more ale," rejoined the squire, 
perceiving the emotions of poor Tom Brain* 
shaw required solace and composure. 

Tom did as he was instructed, and seemed 
in no small degree comforted by the repetition 
of the draught. 

^^ The words used by him at the moment 
of discovery were certainly very conclusive," 
returned the squire, ^^and they might have 
sprung from a conscience stung by remorse ; 
but you have heard what he says concerning 
even them, and from the undeviating, firm, 
and unflinching way in which he repeats his 
defence, I, with a few others who have visited 
him in prison, have come to the fixed belief 
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that lie is innocent of the crime with which 
he is charged/' 

^^ You didn't think so, sir, at the examina- 
tions before he was committed for trial/' ob- 
served the gamekeeper. 

^^ Nor for a long time afterwards/' replied 
the squire. ^^ Indeed, until within these very 
few days my opinion was unaltered; but 
that was in a great measure caused by the 
prisoner's perverse silence upon the matter. 
He declined saying anything more than he 
was innocent, and thus left the accusation 
to weigh as it might against him." 

^< Do you think he would have escaped 
from prison had he been able to ^rove his 
innocence?" asked Tom Brainshaw, in the 
firm persuasion that he had put an unan- 
swerable question. 

" No," replied the squire, " certainly not. 
But, perhaps, fearing that he could not prove 
it — and recollect there are a great many 
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truths that cannot be proved — 4md in the 
belief that he was already pre-jndged, he 
depended upon flight rather than meeting 
the danger which already asBomed the form 
of destruction to him." 

^^Does he say so?'' inquired Tom Brain- 
shaw. 

" Such were his words to me yesterday/* 
replied the squire. 

" Oh ! then you visited him so lately ? " 
said the keeper. 

^^ I did, and for the last three mornings 
I have done so.'' 

^^He'd beat the devil at any game, I 
believe 1 " returned Tom Brainshaw, rising 
suddenly from his chair. ^^ But he shan't," 
continued he, clenching his fist and throwing 
it fiercely out — ^^ but he shan't beat me. I've 
nailed him now, and I'll — " 

^^ Stay, stay," said the squire, in the 
endeavour to soften down the gamekeeper's 
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rising chbler. ^^ Be seated, I pray, and place 
a curb upon your passion. My object is far 
from being an unfriendly one to you*" 

" That I'm sure it is, sir," replied Tom 
Brainshaw, re-occupying his chair. "For 
you never had any other kind of object 
towards any one — ^high or low. But I can't 
listen to the praise — ^" 

" Praise ! " interrupted the squire. " God 
forbid, my good fellow, that I should praise 
any one so unmeritorious as this Ned 
Swiftfoot. His whole life has been a career 
of uninterrupted crime and lawless deeds ; 
but yet we should be equally careftd in 
avoiding the committing of iigustice towards 
him as towards anybody possessing a better 
title to our regard and sympathy. For 
injustice is still injustice, no matter when, 
where, or to whom committed." 

" There'll be none in hanging him," said 
Tom Brainshaw. "None at all, Squire 
Merton." 
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^^ I disiagree with you. In my opinion tbe 
man would die innocent of the charge for 
which he would suffer.'^ 

^^ Humph ! '' ejaculated the gamekeeper 
thoughtfully. ^^May I ask, sir, what all 
this, we're now talking about, is to end in ?" 

^^ As a magistrate I am running the risk 
of being struck from the commission of the 
peace,*' replied the squire, ^^ and of suffering 
in the good opinion of good men. May I 
depend upon your silence, Tom ?" 

^^ Ay, sir," responded the keeper, and he 
spoke slowly and deliberately. ^^ If my silence 
would prevent an injury to you of less con« 
sideration than a scratch upon your skin, 
I'd drag out my tongue by the roots rather 
than a word of one syllable should be dropped 
from it." 

^^ My chance of danger, then, is but small," 
returned the squire, smiling. 

" None," added Tom Brainshaw, " if the 
chance relies on my silence." 
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^^ Then to the point at once/' said the 
squire. ^^ For reasons which it is needless for 
me to enter into/' continaed he, ^^I^ with 
others, to whom you are well known, Tom^ 
are desirous that this Ned Swifltfoot should 
not suffer the end which^ if you appear 
against him, seems to be inevitable* In 
i^ort, we wish him to be acquitted^ and then 
instantly to provide for his departure from 
this country for life.** 

^^ Indeed, sir ! " exclaimed the gamekeeper^ 
with a lowering brow. 

^^ All risk of his committing fiorther depre* 
dations," resumed the squire, ^^ will thus be 
prevented, and all uiq>leasant and painfiil 
associations done away with by this form of 
removaL" 

" You think so, Squire Merton ?'' observed 
Tom Brainshaw, evincing no decrease of the 
appearances of inward anger. 

" I do,** replied the squire. " The gibbet 
would cause hundreds to pity his &te, and 
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maJke them regard you, as the cause, with 
ignominy. The finger of scorn would be 
ever pointed at you, as long as you lived, 
and the punishment you intended for him 
would be thus visited upon yourself." 

^^I know that, sir," rejoined the game- 
keeper. ^^ He, like many other villains, has 
his admirers, and I'm prepared and ready 
for all they can say and do." 

^^ Still think of what I have said," returned 
the squire. '^I assure ye the advice is 
honest." 

^^It couldn't be other than honest from 
your mouth, sir," added Tom Brainshaw, 
rising to take his departure. 

^^ Tou need not give me a hasty answer," 
said the squire. ^^ Sleep upon it, mud come 
here to-morrow evening with your reply." 

^^ I haven't exactly heard any question put 
to me yet," Squire Merton, replied Tom 
Brainshaw. 

^'I thought you might have anticipated 
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what was desired of ye,'' rejoined the squire. 
" However, to be plain and unmistakable. 
Without your evidence the prisoner must "be 
acquitted. I would have you not appeax 
against him; but leave the neighbourhood 
for a considerable period. I need scarcely 
add that you will be well provided for durinif 
your absence." 

" And Tm required to give an answer to 
this, Squire Merton?" 

" You are ; but there is no occasion to 
do so to-night." 

", Oh ! " rejoined the keeper. " I can give 
it now as well as at any other time, sir." 

" Then what say you ?" 

'^ No," firmly but respectfully replied Tom 
Brainshaw. " TU never turn jfrom the 
straight road, Squire Merton; but I'll do 
what I think is my duty, and no other." 

"And this is your resolve?" 

"It is, sir, and nothing shall give me 
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a cote in the course/' replied the game- 
keeper. 

^^ Then I have nothing more to say to ye 
upon the subject/' rejoined the squire, seeing 
that Tom Brainshaw's purpose was fixed 
beyond his power of turning. " I can only 
regret," continued he, ^' that your resolution 
must entail irretrievable pain and misery 
upon many, and none more so, perhaps, 
than yourself in the end." 

^^ May I be so bold, Squire Merton," said 
the gamekeeper, without noticing the obser- 
ration, ^^as to ask one question?" 

^^ Certainly," replied the squire. 

^^Do my ladies know of this business?" 
inquired Tom Brainshaw, in a tone that 
betokened the deep interest he felt in the 
question. 

" They do," returned the squire. " It was 
my wish, but with their expressed approval, 
that I sought this interview with you." 
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*^ Then I must go to the Rookerj at onoe,^' 
added tike gamekeeper. 

" For what ?" 

'* To giTB notice to qpnt^" replied Tcm 
Brainshaw in a mdancholy tone and de» 
meanonr of despair. *^It is my duty to 
leave when I can't obey orders." 

^^Yon mnst do nothing of the kind^" 
rejoined the squire. ^'Bemember yonr 
promise to me of maintaining a silent 
tongue of all concerning this matter." 

"I didn't forget that, sir," returned 
Tom Brainshaw. "I never did, I hope, 
forget my promised word; but I can give 
warning without saying the reason." 

" It will not be received if you do," add$d 
the squire. ^^ And I shall consider it some- 
thing like a forfeiture of your pledge to 
maintain secret what I have said to ye, if 
you take any step in consequence of the 
communication." 
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^^ I^ endeavour, then, to do my best and 
remain as I am/' said Tom Brainshaw, with 
a deep, long-fetched sigh, and, with as much 
politeness as his nature and training would 
permit, he then bid the squire ^^ a good 
night." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Is whispering nothing ? 
Is leaning cheek to cheek ? is meeting noses ? 
Kissing with inside lip ? stopping the career 
Of laughter with a sigh (a note infallible 
Of breaking honesty)? horsing foot on foot ? 
Skulking in comers? — Is this nothing?*' 

The king of the gipsies and Mr Fulton were 
sitting silently in the movable palace of the 
fonner, on the evening of the day that they had 
interred the mortal remains of Kit Macrone, 
each ruminating upon the thoughts occupying 
his attention ; and from the serious expres- 
sion upon the features of both, it would 
appear that these thoughts were anything 
but of an agreeable nature. 

" He was not wonderfully hypped, then, 
at the news of her death," at length said 
Carew. 
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" No," replied the ratcatcher ; " not so 
much as I expected." 

" How do you account for that ?" asked 
his majesty! 

"He said," returned Mr Fulton, "that 
he thought she wouldn't live when first 
apprised of her sickness, and upon catching 
a glimpse of her on the morning he was run 
down" — 

" Not exactly run down," interrupted 
Carew. 

" Well, then, taken," continued Mr Fulton, 
" to be particular, by being shot in the thigh 
joint of his right side. On that morning he 
was quite certain his mother had the stamp 
of death on her cheek." 

" I was of the same opinion on that day at 
sunset," rejoined his companion. 

" Yes," returned the ratcatcher, " the 
shock 'she* got^ upon being woke out of her 
sleep, and seeing her son mobbed at her door, 
did the business : that was the saw that cut 
the plank quite through." 
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" She never rallied again," added Carew. 
'' Poor Kate ! " continued he, " Poor Kate ! " 

"Ay," responded Soaking Bob, and for 
one of the exceedingly few times during his 
life he spoke with sincerity and kind feeling, 
" ay, Kate was the only girl — as a girl — I 
ever took any notice of, more than what may 
be called of an ordinary character : and she 
was the only woman — as a woman — ^that I 
ever had what may be called a sweet tooth 
for. And she 's dead, poor thing ! my good^ 
old — yes, Kate was old, and so am I, 
although Ned would laugh to hear me say so 
— my good, old neighbour, and once my 
playfellow, is dead : rest her soul ! " 

" I am deeply interested in what you say," 
returned the king ; " and we can now talk 
of these circumstances of the past without 
heating the blood. Did you love Kate 
Macrone?" 

"With all my — but I've been told so 
many times that I haven't a heart," replied 
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the ratcatcher, checking himself, ^' that 
perhaps it was with some other part of my 
inside machinery. However that may be, I 
felt the thought and the sight of her acted 
like a stout pair of bellows to a free fire ; 
and it lasted, too, although there were some 
strong dampers occasionally to put it out in 
the grate." 

^^ I can't say that I am greatly astonished 
at what you tell me," said his majesty ; ^^ for 
all the young men in the tribe were ready to 
fight like bull-dogs for her until / became a 
suitor." 

^^ And then we all slunk away," replied Mr 
Fulton ; ^^ as well we might, when the king 
stood forward." 

" But even I was jilted," rejoined Carew, 
and he tried to speak with less bitterness 
than his manner betokened. 

"And by one," returned the ratcatcher, 
"who managed it efiectually." 

" By one," added his majesty, " who pro- 
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fessed the deepest interest and feeling in my 
welfare." 

^*Tour friend," said Mr Pulton, with a 
sneer. " Friends in such matters often prove 
to be the most dangerous of enemies." 

" But he was no confidant of mine in that 
matter," replied Carew. " He visited me 
frequently, with the professed object of per- 
suading my return to my friends and station, 
and to abandon the wandering, vagabond life^ 
as he called it, of a gipsy. That was his 
stated reason for being with me so frequently 
on this heath, where we then were encamped 
so long for the first time." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Mr Fulton, " he'd an 
eye to another kind of fruit." 

" And you knew he plucked it," rejoined 
his regal companion. 

" I did," returned the ratcatcher ; " and 
I'll further say, that I was glad to see him 
pluck it." 

" What ! " exclaimed Carew, passionately. 

VOL. III. F 
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^^ Remember/' said Soaking Bob, waving 
his hand in an admonitory manner, ^^ we are 
speaking of events gone, and, for aught they 
could affect the present or the futore, might 
be forgotten." 

^' That's true enough," replied the king. 
^^ But tell me, did you discover his passion 
for Kate Macrone quickly ?" 

^^ My jealousy did," rejoined Mr Fulton. 
^^I watched her and her movements from 
sunrise to eve; and it would have been 
strange if I had not soon dropped upon her 
moonlight meetings with the lord of the 
manor and the squire of Woodland Rookery." 

^< I never dreamt of such a foil," returned 
the king. 

^^No," added the ratcatcher, ^'you were 
taken up too much with your own conceit. 
You fancied no one could be your rival with 
the beauty of the camp." 

^^Your words sink into my memory, like 
pebbles in the stream," rq>lied his majesty. 
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^' It waa so. * I thought Kate too securely 
mine to give myself much trouble about 
either winning or keeping her." 

" And so you lost her," observed Mr Fulton. 

" Yes," replied his companion, " and so 1 
lost her." 

" I remember the first time they ever met," 
rejoined Soaking Bob ; ^' and knowing that 
my chance had turned up a blank, I was 
right glad to see yours about to have a 
similar draw. Such a feeling," continued 
he, " I believe to be not uncommon in the 
crowd concerning such matters." 

" No," said the king, " I believe it to be 
but a natural one. Disappointment and 
defeat in ourselves occasion the wish that the 
same sting may be planted in others." 

^' It may be so," responded Soaking Bob ; 
^^ all I know is, that as I saw — and I kept my 
eyes sharply turned to that quarter — the 
progress of his wizming the prize already 
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considered yours, I used to feel mj heart 
dance as my heels used once, at a pace not 
to be overtaken." 

^* And you witnessed their meetings/' re- 
turned Carew. 

^^ Witnessed them ! " repeated the rat- 
catcher, ^^ay, from the first to the last." 

^^ And yet there were not many of them, 
;t would seem." 

" No," replied Mr Fulton. " Like a moth 
is drawn to a flame, first in wide circles, and 
then in narrow, Kate singed her wings in 
about the same time." 

^* It seems incredible," remarked his com- 
panion, ^^in one like her. I would have 
trusted — ^" 

'^ A woman?" interrupted the ratcatcher. 
" Well ! " continued he, " so would I then ; 
but never since." 

'^ I wonder what induced her to yield so 
quickly to his seduction ?" said Carew. 
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"He was a very handsome, fine^lobking 
man, replied Soaking Bob, " and some girls 
are easily taken with a comely outside.** 

" I can scarcely think that was the cause," 
rejoined his majesty. 

" He had, too, a nice, soft, flute-like way 
of talking," returned Mr Fulton ; " and he 
could drop words of praise from his tongue as 
if by accident, which took immensely with 
poor Kate's pride, I know." 

"That, perhaps, had an effect," said his 
companion thoughtfully. " I took little 
trouble to flatter her vanity, and he, I 
suppose, took plenty." 

" No doubt of it," replied Soaking Bob ; 
" for often and ofi;en have I seen him whisper- 
ing into her ear, while she'd turn her head 
aside, and smile, as it were, against h^ will ; 
and the blood would crimson through her 
nut-brown skin like the bloom on a peach." 
" Ah ! " ejaculated Carew, " how beautiful 
she was !" 
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^^Tben, again," continued the ratcatcher, 
^^ he was a gentleman bom — " 

" And what was I ?" 

•*The same,'' replied Mr Pulton; "but 
you no longer wore the habits of one, and 
tha'e is a great deal in that, in women's 
eyes." 

" You 're right again," rejoined the king ; 
" they *re often dazded by such tinsel." 

" A good appearance," continued the rat- 
catch^y " commands a sort of touch-my-hat 
with er^body ; and, I expect, with the 
females it's the first and foremost road to 
their favours." 

"You seem to have consideied these 
matters," observed Carew. 

" I have," replied Mr Fulton ; " but the 
consideraticm came too late for service." 

" That is by no means a rare occurrence, 
both in the pleasure and business of life,^ 
rejoined his companion. 

"And in addition to these advantages," 
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resumed Soaking Bob, ^^ Squire Sinclair wa« 
bountiful' in his gifts. Scarcely a daj, you'll 
remember, but he made presents to Kit of 
jewels and things of all kinds to deck herself 
with." 

'' His generosity I recollect perfectly well," 
responded the king ; ^^ and yet, knowing 
that his nature was to be bountifiil with all 
tiuit he felt any interest in, I thought no- 
thing of it." 

^^He took too preat an interest in your 
intended wife." 
" A curse — " 

^' Hush, hush ! " interrupted the ratcatcher. 
^Becolleet^ we are speaking of those that 
hare gone to account." 

^ Thanks for reminding me," said Carew, 
drawing his fingers across his flushed brow ; 
^ bat the poison from the thorn is not yet 
dead." 

^ if a had time enon^ too," replied Mr 
Fulton. 



I 
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^' Ay/' rcgoined his companion ; ^^ doable 
the years, and still it would smart.'' 

^^ It probed yon deep, certainly/' returned 
the ratcatcher. 

^^ And she knew that you were aware who 
was the father of her child," remarked 
Carew. 

^^ It amounted to knowledge/' rq>lied 
Soaking Bob, ^^ although we never, by any 
chance, spoke concerning him." 

^^ Her vow prevented her from informing 
me of his name," rejoined the king. ** But 
what was the reason of your maintaining 
such a long silence?" 

^^ Kit's oath to the squire never to betray 
him," returned the ratcatcher, ^^ had some- 
thing to do with it, no doubt. But the 
thatch of her reason was the same as my 
own — ^we both feared your mad vengeance 
so constantly threatened." 

^^And it was kindness in keeping the 
knowledge from me," added Carew. 
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^We had no other object," said Mr 
Foltan. 

^ fate's feavii^ the tribe, tiben," remarked! 
his oon^anioii, after a brief pause, ^* was the 
cause of your leaying it, I soiqpoBe?" 

"Yes," repUed the ratcatcher. ''When 
she left the tribe disgraced, and aboat to 
heoome a inoth^, without a friend or a 
creatare, dd or yoimg, to whom she could 
look f<ff a crost or a word of comfort — for 
Ihe squire, you know, died suddenly just 
Jbefiore — ^I deserted it to look after her a littile, 
jiefaamiDed to become h&t friend instead of 
her loTer. And I was, too,'' continued Mr 
Fdton, **• to tile day of her death, although 
I say it.'' 

"'Us God's truth that Fve migudged 
je!" exclaimed Carew, springing suddenly 
fiou his seat and gracing the hand of his 
oompaniim. ^^ I fancied yourself was the onfy 
thoo^t of your life." 

^ Then yon did me a wrong," replied Mr 

F 2 
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Fulton, ^^ which is now amply made amends 
for. Although, mark ye, I've made mj own 
comforts a particular occupation, and mean 
to do so as long as my days are spared/' 

^'And no blame to you either," rejoined 
bis companion. '^ But what think you was 
the cause of Kit's giving you permission to 
tell me—" 

^* The safety of her son," replied the rat- 
catcher, without waiting for the completion 
of the question. ^^ Her reason quite re*^ 
turned," continued he, ^^as you know, for 
more than an hour before her death, and she 
whispered to me, within ten minutes of her 
dying, that I was to explain all to you when 
she was gone." 

^* Did she add any cause for these instruc- 
tions ?" asked the king. 

^'Not distinctly," replied Soaking Bob; 
^^ for she sunk so quickly after saying this, 
that the words upon her lips had no sound 
in them. I bent my ear close to her mouth. 
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but there was not even a whisper came 
from it." 

^^But you feel aisured thai on Ned's 
accotint she wished me to be told of the par- 
ticulars at last/' rejoined Caxew. 

^ It could be on no ofther^s/' retomed Mr 
Fulton. ^^ Besides which, she added that 
^ upon your bang told of all, you would be 
able to advise and judge upon the best course 
to pursue/ and this could apply only to 
Ned." 

^^ And I will deliberate well," said the 
king, ^^ and then take the steps that appear 
most likely to ensure his escape from the 
strong net binding him. But had I known," 
continued he, ^^ of these particulars before, 
very different adyice would hare been given 
by me." 

*^You know what you threatened upon 
learning them," responded the ratcatcher. 
** Even if he were dead — " 
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" Yes, yes," interrapted Carew ; " but 
that was some time ago, and my feeUngs 
became changed upon associating with Ned — 
bold, fierce, gallant Ned." 

^^ I knew you were yery much altered as 
far as he was concerned," replied Mr Folton. 
^^ But . whenever I sounded ye — and I have 
done that now and then without your think- 
ing of it — ^upon the other parts of the afiSur, 
your eyes flashed with all their old fury, and 
I felt that you were not to be trusted." 

^^ And they may flash again," rejoined 
Carew ; ^^ but the fire will be harmless. No, 
no, no. My wrongs were buried with her, 
and if not forgotten, they'll be remembered 
only to be regretted ; not reyenged." 

^' Spoken as often IVe heard you speak," 
returned Mr Fulton admiringly. ^^But," 
continued he, ^^ talking I'ye always found 
to be yery dry work, and, haying had a 
longish spell of it, IVe no objection to try 
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the quality of any kind of drink you may 
have handy — excepting one." 

^^ And what is that ?" asked his regal 
companion. 

" Water," briefly repKed Mr Fulton. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

•• RaMon thus with life^— 
If I do loM thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep ; a breeth thou •rU 
(Servile to all the skyey influenoet), 
That dost this habitation, where thou keeps*!, 
Hourly affliet t merely thou art death's Ibol.** 

Ned Swiftfoot was not hopeless ; but he 
now believed that he should die — and that 
he should die the death of a felon. He was 
still visited by Grace Wells constantly at 
daybreak, and it was a pleasure for which he 
would have laid down his life willingly, rather 
than be deprived of it — ^provided it had been 
a death unattended by disgrace. But to be 
hung like a dog before the eyes of thousands I 
that was the shuddering thought — that was 
the freezing reflection to nip his warm blood 
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and hold h stagnated in his Teins — Aat 
was tile terrible honor haunting him in the 
hot, fitful, and feTerish moments of sle^. 
Sleep ! Ko, he neTer slept. His leaden 
eyelids, weighed down by ceaadess anxiety^ 
would dose for short and uneaaj snatches of 
repose ; but then gibbering phantoms were 
eonjored in his firetted brain, distraught witii 
umntwonitting agony, and he saw the monsters 
of the mind, like creatures gifted with breath 
and with blood, grinning and mocking the 
Tiodm of ihdr sport. And then he woke — 
wdll he started from the dream, and stretched 
his eyes fiill wide and gaping open, and drew 
a hot, dried, and parched palm across his 
sweating, bat cold and danmiy brow. 

But even the most oppressed and the most 
disheartened — ^the wearied of life and, perhaps, 
the* hopeless of heaTen — haye still a bright, 
fresh, green spot to turn their aching eyes to, 
and Ned Swififoot was not without his. 
Grace, the wan, pale-cheeked, thin, attenuated 
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Grace, smiled, or seemed to smile in Ids 
imagination, npon him, and then he toroed 
with a sob, like a greyhound q>ent in wind, 
and i^ain courted the dew of sweet and honied 
slumber. And as a chiM woke by some 
fractious conjuring of his giddy, wandering 
brain, and then meeting l^e loving look of its 
patient and adoring mother, the fevered 
prisoner met the consolation of his remem- 
brance, and strived again for oblivion of his 
misery* 

^^ I'm not a man to quarrel with uiybody 
in difficulties,'' observed Mr Thomas Smntt, 
in a voice between a yawn and a decided 
grumble ; " but really you are so uncommonly 
uneasy that to sleep is a matter of more tium 
a trouble to accomplish. It becomes an im- 
possibility in a mate occupying the same 
nest, as I do, to catch more than forty winks 
at a time." 

'^ Then change your nest," rq>lied the pri' 
soner. ^^I shall make no objection in 
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breatiiing the little air I get here without 
your sharing it/' 

^^As far as the inclination's concerned," 
rejoined the gaoler, ^^ mine is precisely o' the 
same stock as yours. But then, d'ye see" — 
aad the hangmaa smote himself heayUy on 
the breast — '^ my conscience won't let me take 
such liberties. I'm sworn to take particular 
eare and charge of my wisitors — ^wisitors," 
repeated he, ^^ sounds more genteel than pri^ 
soners, or gaol-birds. Besides, they are my 
wisitors; for none of 'em stay longer than 
a fized time, varying in accordance with the 
periods named in the tickets of admission." 
And then Mr Thomas Smutt broke into m 
extremely loud and hoarse laugh at his own 
facetiousness, which, echoing through the 
vaulted cell, at that dark and dead hour of 
the night, sounded strangely grating to the 
ear. 

" You appear to be in no great ill humour 
at my breaking your rest," observed Ned. 
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^^ What's the use of being out of temper 
with a blade like you?" replied the gaoler 
^^ I shouldn't wonder, now, but you'd feel 
quite tickled at finding me ruffled, and would 
rasp me the more for it» There'd be no 
quieting you by wagging the rough side of 
one's tongue in the style that I've struck 
scores of my wisitors dumb. No, no, no» 
Ton must be dealt with and by very different 
measures." 

^^ The croak of a toad has certainly but 
few terrors for me," refined Ned. 

'< There," returned Mr ThonuM Smutt, 
^ there you are again with one o' themcnttingi 
sharp anffwenk You've no more req^ect-— " 

^Respect?" interrupted the prisoner^ and 
then his laugh was louder and longer than 
the hangman's. 

^^And why not respect?" inquired the 
gaoler. A man in office is generally, and for 
the most part, respected by those he's got 
the whip hand of, I believe." 
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" Feared, perhaps," replied Ned. 

" Well, then, feared^ if it's more to the 
purpose," rejoined the gadler. ^Vm, not 
particular which; but you've no more fear 
o' me than if I were some meek Molly or tame 
cuckoo. And I'm neither one nor the other, 
a sight o' folks could answer for who've been 
under my discipline." 

" What ! you broke their spirits, eh ?" 

^^As fine as ground glass," replied Mr 
Smutt. ^^ Even the roughest o' wisitors I've 
known to shake and shiver at my footstep^ 
when they've formed my acquaintance for a 
Httle time. But you — ^it's a real pusde," 
continued he, ^'how you've contrived it — 
seem to take the shine quite out o' my 
natural powers as head turnkey, governor.*--- 
as my friends and relations call me — and 
executioner for the county. 

*^ It's no part of my inclination to dim or 
cloud your lustre," rejoined the prisoner. 
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^^ Let me remain quiet, and you'll not find me 
interfering with your dignity." 

'^ But quiet or noisy," returned the hang- 
man, ^^ you seem to take me down nine pegs 
in my own good opinion, whenever I come 
within the reach of your eye." 

" Then why not keep without the reach of 
it ?" asked Ned. 

^^ I did to a considerable extent," replied 
the gaoler, ^^ until obliged to turn watcher. 
You're desperate dislike to remain a wisitor 
o' mine compels me to trust only to my own 
overseering." 

The prisoner made no further remark, but 
drew the coverlit round him and tried again 
to compose himself to sleep. And Mr Smutt, 
nothing loth to avail himself of the quietude 
of his companion, also rolled his blanket 
comfortably about his person, and soon made 
the notification of his profound slumber by 
snoring most sonorously. 
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In the same uneasy, restless manner, Ned 
Swiftfoot continued to toss to and fro upon 
his pallet for a few hours longer, and then a 
gleam of the early light broke into his cell, 
and, at the same moment, roused the watcher 
and the watched. 

"Tour fee-male wisitor, I suppose," said 
Mr Smutt, as approaching footsteps were 
heard. " She's an early bird," continued he, 
stretching himself from his mattrass, and 
making his toilet by the ready means of 
giving himadf two or three vigorous shakes. 
" A very early bird," repeated he, gathering 
up his bed and coverings under his arm ; 
" and what's more she's a precious nice Uttle 
bird, and one that I could become very fond 
of by degrees, supposing she paid me as much 
attention as she does you. But it would 
quite depend upon that. Quite." 

The bolts and the bars were now drawn 
from the outside, and the heavy, massive 
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door of the Gell made to creak upon its 
(hiiiges. 

'' Well, Jim !" said Mr Smatt, as his sob- 
ordinate officer stood in the doorway, ^^ wliafs 
wanted?" 

^^ There's another break^a^day call for 
ISo. 4," said the turnkey, alluding toihe num* 
ber painted on the entrance to Ned's cdl. 

^^ What, a fresh 'un ?" asked the gai^. 

^' Yes," replied his underling. 

'^ What a set of sleepless friends and rebr 
tives you must have," said Mr Smutt, turning 
to his prisoner. ^^ Is he to come in ? — ^for I 
suppose it's a he." 

^^ If it an't a woman in breeches it's a 
man," replied the turnkey. ^^And if it fo 
a woman," continued he, ^^ she's big, rough, 
hairy, and ugly." 

^^ No matter the sex," rejoined the gaoler. 
" We've nothing to do with that." 

^^ Did he give his name ?" inquired Ned. 
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*^ No," retomed the turnkey,— for he had 
imbibed a strong taste of his superior's sur- 
liness ; ^^and I didn't offer to buy the 
inteUigeufce." 

" Ha, ha, ha," laughed Mr Thomas Smutt. 
" Come, thirty's good, that is. That's so very 
like one o' my answers. But is he to come 
in ? " continued he, turning to the prisoner ; 
*'for I've no objection as to who comes 
or who stops away." 

" Yes," replied Ned, " let him come." 

^' I hope there^ no secret conspiracy in all 
these morning comings and goings," remarked 
the gaoler thoughtfully, after the departure 
of the turnkey with the order. 

"I've told you there is none — and no 
thought of any," replied Ned. 

" I'll believe ye," rejoined Mr Smutt ; 
"but in OTder that I may be in no way 
uneasy about the business, you must pardon 
my making mysdf cock-sure, and listening 
to what passes." 
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" As you please," observed the prisoner 
carelessly. 

In a short time returning footsteps were 
heard, and soon afterwards Bamfield Carew 
entered the cell. 

" A late friend," observed Ned, stretching 
out his fettered hand for his visitor's clasp, 
" and yet, nevertheless, a friend." 

"Yes," replied the king, returning the 
pressure of the grasp, " I trust, Ned, you'll 
consider me one of your stanchest friends. 
Such is my desire, and such have been, are, 
and will be my endeavours to merit the 
title." 

" The title I'm certain you deserve at my 
hands," rejoined the prisoner ; *^ but there is 
little honour in it." 

^^ Honour or none," returned his majesty, 
*' I am a candidate for the claim. But tell 
me," he continued, ^^ how is your health and 
metal ? Is it as of yore ?" 

"No, Carew, no," added Ned. "I've 
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been hit too hard. Something feels dead 
within me now, and I am wearied with this 
daily load of misery that I bear." 

" He's pretty sprightly though, consider- 
ing," chimed in the gapler. " With so much 
iron on him day and night, and lamed pretty 
smartly, and no very cheerfdl tidings con- 
cerning his old mother — ^who, an early wisitor 
announced in my hearing yesterday morning, 
was dead and buried quite suddenly and out 
of hand — ^taking all these circumstances into 
consideration," continued Mr Smutt, " I think 
him by no means a down pin." 

" I wish to say a few words in private to 
my firiend here," said Carew, offering the 
gaoler a shining piece of gold in the palm of 
his hand. "Will you oblige me by accept- 
ing that ?" 

" Certainly," replied Mr Smutt, pocketing 
the fee, and buttoning it securely within the 
exchequer of his breeches, " most certainly," 

YOL. Ill* G 
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repeated he. ^^And I should like going on 
obliging ye in the same manner for every 
minute in the day for the next twelve- 
months." 

" You will leave us, then, for a quarter of 
an hour/' said the king. 

"If I could do it, Mr Whatever-your- 
name-may-be," responded the gaoler, seating 
himself on the settle, and pointing to a suffi- 
cient space for the use and service of his 
majesty; " if I coidd do it," repeated he, 
" consistent with my responsible offices — ^those 
are the words of the district magistrates— I 
would with all the pleasure in life ; but it 
can't be done at any price. He's not a 
common tit to deal with, and it would, or 
ought, to affiront him if he was told that he 
was so." 

"Nonsense," ejaculated the prisoner, irri- 
tably. " You've taken a fee to go ; so go 
at once." 

" I took the guinea to oblige your Mend," 
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repUed Mr Smutt, with the tact of a i^)ecial 
pleader. 

" But I expected the consideration of your 
absence for a few minutes in return for it/' 
rejoined Carew. 

" I'm sorry to blight your expectations/' 
said the gaoler, making no oflTer to give the 
guinea back, "but I will never leave him 
alone in this world again whatever I may do 
in the next." 

Ned almost sprung with passion from his 
bed ; but the rattle of his chains reminded 
him of the uselessness of the movement, and he 
threw himself backwards again in a paroxysm 
of rage. 

"I shouldn't have liked those appearances," 
said Mr Smutt, observing the effects of Ned's 
anger, " if your limbs had been as free to 
commit mischief as your will was disposed ; 
but as it is — " and the gaoler snapped his 
finger and thumb. 

" Be calm, Ned," added the king. « Vio- 
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lence is useless here. ^^ If he'll not leave he 
must remain, and that which I wished to say 
to you must be deferred to a more fitting 
opportunity/* 

"Cannot you tell me now?" asked Ned. 
" I know of nothing that I should care about 
his knowing." 

" Its importance consists of its being 
known to no one save those inunediately 
interested," replied Carew ; " and although I 
much wished to make the communication 
this morning, yet it will not interfere with 
the arrangements made for your welfare in 
keeping it from you." 

" Your language puzzles me in no small 
degree," rejoined the prisoner. 

" That it must naturally do," added the 
king; "but for the nonce, rest content 
that—" 

"Here's your fee-male wisitor, I expect," 
remarked the goaler, as a quick, light tread 
was heard tripping towards the door. 
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" Then you must forgive my asking you to 
leave me/' said the prisoner, addressing 
Carew. 

" Yes," added Mr Smutt, as a slight tap 
was given at the cell door, "that's her 
knock, I know. She does not require to be 
shown the way here now, but feels herself 
quite at home." 

" Is it your friend ?" remarked the king. 
" Yes," replied Ned, in a flurried manner. 
" I'll pay you another visit, then, quickly," 
rejoined Carew ; " perhaps at sunset." 

" it had better be a little before," returned 
Mr Smutt ; " for we close the shop an hour 
after that." 

" I shall see you again in a few hours ?" 
said the prisoner. 

" Yes," replied Carew j and then his place 
was occupied by her who loved Ned like a 
sister, wife, and friend in one. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

" Smooth runs the water where the brook U deep.** 

"What can be done?" exclaimed Charles, 
walking by the side of his father on their 
return from the Rookery late at night. 
"What can be done?*' repeated he, almost 
passionately. 

" I'm quite at fault, my dear lad," replied 
the squire ; "I'm really quite at fault." 

" And so all of us appear to be," rejoined 
Charles. 

"If that obstinate, perverse old quid- 
nuncs, Tom Brainshaw, had listened to 
reason," returned his father, "all the diffi- 
culties would have been got over as easy as 
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a race over a flat ; but now I 'm regularly 
pounded." 

" And you say you 're convinced that 
nothing and that no one can turn him from 
his purpose?" 

"I am quite certain of that," added the 
squire. " Tom was so cool, collected, and 
determined about the matter. If he had 
been in a passion I should have been in hopes ; 
but when a man bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to a yard of pump- water, I ' ve no hope 
whatever of winning him to my purpose 
against his inclination." 

"And his purpose seemed fixed?" said 
Charles. 

" Riveted beyond a doubt," replied his 
father. " It was with some difficulty," con- 
tinued he, "that I prevented him from 
proceeding at once to give notice of his quit- 
ting the service of his mistress, learning that 
it was by her consent I made the suggestion 
about his absenting himself." 
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^^I'm not surprifled at hifl determination 
to pursue his enemy/' rejoined Charles. 
^^ Suffering in such men ever produces 
insatiable revenge." 

^' There's sufficient cause for the rank- 
ling," returned the squire, ^' to take the most 
lenient view of the case. Swiftfoot was the 
cause of his daughter's death, if not her 
absolute murderer." 

^^ But belieying him to be but the indirect 
instrument — for which he must have suffered 
the pangs of martyrdom — " 

^^ You're a warm advocate on Grace's side 
of the question," interrupted his father; 
^^but 'tis useless, my dear boy, to waste 
words in this kind of discussion. All that 
could be said has been, until it sounds but 
a tale ten times told. Many opinions are in 
favour of the defence, but a hundred to 
one lean against the alleged probabilities on 
which it is based." 

^^ Then your expressed hope that his de- 
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fence would insure his acquittal was but 
one of temporary consolation," replied 
Charles. 

"Such was the cause for my expressing 
the hope," rejoined his father ; " and remem- 
bering the care-worn faces we've been 
surrounded by to-night, not considering the 
reflections of our own, I think it was far 
from being unjustifiable," 

" But still the awful effect will be in no 
way decreased," returned Charles, " if the 
verdict be against him." 

" We are told — at least I have heard it 
the subject of remark by our worthy, but 
much-altered vicar, in the pulpit on Sundays 
occasionally — that 'sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof;' and with this view, my 
dear boy, I spoke contrary to my present 
belief." 

" The result to the accused I think lightly 
of," added Charles, "compared to the cer- 
tain one to befal poor Grace." 

Gt 2 
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^^ There seems to be, from present appear<> 
ances, a lamentable choice." 

*^ Madness or death/' said Charles, ^^is 
the inevitable end in the event of his being 
condemned." 

'^I'm not quite certain the first hasn't 
abready taken deep root," replied the squire. 

'' God forbid ! " ejaculated Charles ; '' and 
yet from the wUd, glassy expression of h^ 
eyes of late, I fear the mind is sadly 
harrowed." 

They had now gained the gates of Merton 
Park — ^that is, the barriers which had once 
richly deserved the name of gates. Thick, 
massive, lofty, and richly cut in many a 
quaint device and design in the solid oak, 
they once presented a formidable and im- 
posing appearance; but now they were 
blistered, crumbled, and rotten ; and instead 
of swinging heavily and majestically on their 
hinges, they had dropped long since frx)m 
their fastenings, and stood crazily on the 
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ground, reeling against each other for support 
like two boon companions, drunken and 
besotted. 

As the squire and his son passed with a 
difficult squeeze between them — ^for the old 
gates defied the greater separation than the 
moderately-sized frame of one at a time — a 
third shadow of as yet an unseen body was 
thrown across the choked and weedy gravel 
road. 

"That was strange!" exclaimed the 
squire, turning quickly round, 

"What ?" briefly inquired Charles. 

" I thought — nay, am certain," replied 
he, "that I saw the reflection of a third 
person before us." 

"Nor are you mistaken, Mr Merton," 
returned a voice at his elbow. " It was my 
shadow, sir, that you saw mingled for a 
moment with your own." 

" And who are ye ? " hallooed the squire^ 
"for I don't know your voice." 
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" It would surprise me, sir, if yon did." 

"What, you're a strange?" said the 
squire. 

" Ay, we Ve never exchanged many words 
togeth^, and the last must have been but 
little less that thirty years ago." 

" Then who are you?" asked the squire, 
trying to recognize the features of the 
speaker in the uncertain light of the clouded 
moon. 

" I am Bamfield Carew." 

The squire gave an involuntary start at 
this reply, and Charles advanced a few 
steps nearer his majesty to listen with 
interest to what he might have to say. 

" Sovereign of ragamuffins and unwashed 
vagabonds," rejoined the squire, laughing, 
" your hand ;" and he gave the king a good 
hearty shake, by way of greeting him. " It 
is, indeed," continued he, " a very long time 
since we spoke, and I think the fault your 
own." 
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" Yes," replied Carew, " you gave me a 
friendly and pressing invitation to your 
hospitable roof, after your visit with our 
mutual friend Sinclair. 

" Ay, it was Sinclair who introduced me 
to you," rejoined the squire. " What a 
glorious night that was we passed in your 
camp ! Upon my word, all comes brfore my 
eyes again as bright as yesterday. Those 
black-eyed girls ! By heaven, what eyes 
they had ! I never have and never shall 
forget them," continued the squire, enthu- 
siastically. 

" They seem to have left lasting effects," 
observed Carew, smiling, as they walked 
leisurely towards the house. 

" You may say that with truth," returned 
the squire. " But tell me," he continued, 
^^ there was one in particular more beautiful 
than the rest — one that I used to joke Sin- 
clair about — what became of her?" 
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'' It is of her that I hare sought to speak 
to you to-night." 

^^ Of her ! " exclaimed the squire, stopping 
with surprise. 

^^Tes/' briefly replied the king, pressing 
his companion gently forwards in their 
walk. 

^^ You astonish me beyond measure ! 
But pray speak on." 

" This is your son, I presume," observed 
Carew. 

^^ Pardon me for not saying so before," 
replied the squire, introducing Charles to his 
majesty. 

^^ Then I may speak as I would to you 
alone," said the king. 

« Certamly." 

" Or I will leave, if in any way desired," 
responded Charles. 

" By no means," returned Carew ; " but 
when you have heard what I have to say. 
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jou'U pardon any mdwess that may appear 
in my extreme caution." 

^^ And now I am all ears to hear/' said 
the squire, unable to suppress his overflowing 
curiosity. 

Scarcely above a whisper Carew related 
the history of himself, Kit Macrone, and of 
Ned Swiftfoot's father — the squire's oldest 
and best-beloved friend ; and as he narrated 
the strange events of years passed away, he 
was interrupted, now and then, by exclama- 
tions of surprise and astonishment from both 
his hearers, who stopped, occasionally, and 
listened with stretched and gaping eyes and 
mouths, and brains reeling with the giddy 
intelligence. 

" I can scarcely believe my own senses," 
said the squire, taking a long breath. 
"They reel with what you tell me." 

Charles said nothing at the conclusion of 
Carew's narrative ; but a cold perspiration 
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broke through his skin, and his tongue became 
parched and cleaved to his mouth. 

" And Ned Swiftfoot, then, is Blanch Sin- 
clair's brother/' said the squire. 

" He is," replied Carew, " beyond the 
shadow of a doubt." 

" A doubt ! " repeated Charles. " There 
can be no doubt in such a chain of clear, 
unanswerable truth." 

" As I have told you," said the king, 
^' these circumstances came to my knowledge 
within a few hours only, or you would have 
known of them before. As it is, I have 
taken the earliest opportunity of communi- 
cating them to you, and now let us endeavour 
to turn them to the advantage of — I am 
certain — ^the falsely-accused prisoner. What 
can be done?" 

" God only knows ! " replied the squire ; 
"for I'm so bewildered that I cannot 
think." 
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" He rmist be acquitted," rejoined 
Charles. 

" But how ? " calmly returned Carew. 

" Cannot your proverbial shrewdness sug- 
gest a mode?" said Charles. 

" The prosecutor must consent to be away 
at the trial," replied the king, ^^and this 
can be achieved through your or his young 
mistress's desire." 

" No, it cannot," rejoined the squire. " I 
was little less desirous to ensure Ned Swift- 
foot's acquittal before learning the particulars 
of his parentage, than I now am ; and I 
sounded Tom Brainshaw upon this very 
ground." 

" And did he refuse ? " asked Carew. 

" He did," replied the squire, " and that 
so positively, that I am convinced if he 
knew who Ned was — even that he knew he 
was the son of his late master — he would 
stUl keep to his purpose. He believes that 
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he was the destroyer of his child, and in this 
belief — ^which nothing can alter — ^he is deter- 
mined to pursue him to the gibbet, let the 
consequences be what they may." 

" Then his object must be frustrated," 
rejoined his majesty, ^^ either by stratagem 
or by force. I thought," he continued, 
^' that this man could have easily been per- 
suaded to have relented from his purpose ; 
but as it seems he cannot, we must devise 
other measures^ and that, too, instantly." 

^' The trial is fixed for the day after to- 
morrow," observed Charles. 

"Ay, that must never take place," re- 
sponded Carew, with deliberate firmness. 
" Innocent though he be as an unborn chUd, 
such evidence would condemn him to a 
certainty." 

" So I fear," returned the squire. " At 
least, I remember well what my first im- 
pressions were upon hearing Tom Brainshaw's 
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plain story, and there can be little doubt 
that, in the minds of the jury, a correspond- 
ing effect would be left." 

" I agree with you perfectly," added 
Carew. ^^For although his defence is the 
truth, it neither can be proved, nor does it 
bear the semblance of truth." 

^^ You mentioned just now something about 
frustrating his object by force," remarked 
Charles ; " what was your meaning ?" 

" That if he cannot be got out of the way 
with his consent, he must be dragged away 
?riithout it," replied the king. 

^^ It might be as well to make another 
attempt upon Tom Brainshaw, and, repre- 
senting the fresh and extraordinary circum- 
stanpes we are now acquainted with," re- 
joined Charles, " endeavour to prevail upon 
him to abandon the prosecution, and to leave 
the neighbourhood quietly." 

" There is no time to be lost," returned 
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Carew, "whatever is to be done must be 
done at once." 

" To rely upon any such measure/' added 
the squire, " would be to ensure defeat. He 
would listen to no such proceeding, even from 
Blanch on her knees to him, knowing that 
she was pleading for the life of her brother." 

" He must be more than ordinarily obdu- 
rate," said Carew. 

" It is not obduracy," replied the squire ; 
"but a mingling of revenge for an irre- 
trievable injury and bereavement which he 
conscientiously believes to have received at 
the hands of the prisoner, and a decision, 
which amounts to a part of his nature, never 
to swerve from that course which he con- 
siders to be his duty." 

" Then," said the king, " we must rely 
upon a more effectual method than persuasion." 

" Let anything be done," responded Charles, 
"to obtain his acquittal. I am ready to 
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perform or to render service in any act that 
may be deemed necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of it." 

" You are an apt assistant, sir," replied 
Carew. " But we must employ rougher 
hands. To-morrow, before sun rise, Tom 
Brainshaw will have disappeared like a 
shadow in total darkness, without a trace 
of the when or the whereabout." 

"How?" asked the squire. 

" Leave that to me," replied the king, 
" and, if you will not consider my suggestion 
presumptuous, let me add that I would 
advise the keeping all secret from the inmates 
of Woodland Rookery, until success h«i3s 
crowned our efforts." 

" You are aware, then, of the deep interest 
already felt there, and on whose account ? " 
said the squire. 

" I am acquainted with every particular," 
returned Carew, " and had I not been assured 
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of your disposition, in consequence of that 
interest, I should not have communicated so 
unreservedly with you." 

" I am decidedly of your opinion upon the 
policy — ^if it were on the ground only of 
common humanity — ^to keep this astounding 
intelligence from Blanch," said Charles, 
" until a more favourable opportunity pre- 
sents itself. At this moment I am sure it 
would drive her frenzied with painfrd ex- 
citement." 

^^ There cannot be two opinions upon that 
course," replied the squire. "Not a word 
must be spoken until events are more frdly 
and, I trust, more favourably developed." 

" I am truly glad that we so cordially agree 
upon this material point," rejoined Carew. 

" But you have not informed us how you 
intend removing Tom Brainshaw?" said 
Charles. 

"That depends much upon himself," re- 
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plied the king. ^^ I will superintend the 
business, and no more violence shall be used 
than is absolutely necessary." 

^' I hope none wiU be used/' said the squire, 
in a thoughtfiil manner. 

" I hope so, too," rejoined his majesty ; 
" but rough deeds," continued he, " require 
rough measures." 

"You'll not go to great extremities," re- 
turned the squire, still more iU at ease. 

"Fear nothing," added Carew. "TU 
prevent all serious results." 

" Maintain that pledge, in the name of 
heaven ! " replied the squire. " We have 
already too many serious ones to deal with." 

They had now arrived at the steps of the 
haU door, and the squire pressed the king to 
enter the house. 

" No, I thank you," returned he. " To- 
night I have much to arrange, and but a short 
time for the completion." 
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" Where can I see you at an early hour ?" 
asked Charles. 

^' In my camp, at daybreak," replied 
Carew. ^^That is mine," he continued, 
^^ pitched on the southern border of the 
heath." 

" I will be there," replied Charles, " some- 
what before the sun rises." 

^^ Tou had better come in and rest yourself," 
said the squire. 

^^I am not wearied," returned Carew — 
'^ at least, not of limb," he continued, as if 
correcting his reply. 

" Then may heaven prosper ye ! " rejoined 
the squire, wringing the hand of his majesty. 

^^ My thanks for the benediction," added 
Carew; and, returning the friendly grasp, 
he left the spot with long and fleet strides. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'* The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve." 

Alone, and brooding upon thoughts that 
made Tom Brainshaw's naturallj disposed 
features for the expression of seriousness 
assume more than their wonted gravity, the 
gamekeeper sat with his chin buried upon his 
breast, and although the hour had long since 
passed for his seeking forgetfulness of his 
scoTOw, still there he remained with a light 
head and a heavy heart. 

Sleep but seldom favours the oppressed. 
He seals the eyelids of the young, the light, 
and the giddy, and leaves the old and the 
languishing to toss through the long and 
weary night upon their restless beds, a-thirst 
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for hifl soothing syrup, which he in very 
wantonness denies. 

In Tom Brainshaw's cottage — and a prettier 
cottage surely woodbine, jassamine, and 
honeysuckle never twined over, bound and 
covered so that not a square inch of the 
walls were visible from any point or quarter 
that it might be viewed at — ^in Tom Brain- 
shaw's cottage the hand, alas ! that once was 
there, from the mantel-shelf— -on which stood a 
quaint old china cup, cracked, and riveted 
and pasted together in broken fragments; 
a Btuffed sparrow-hawk ; a wax representation 
of an orange, a pear, and a peach ; two 
gigantic sea-shells, and a string of owl's, jay% 
magpie's, and heron's eggs, passed from one 
end to the other — ^from the mantel-nbelf to 
the hearth that hand was now, indeed, sadly 
wanted, and so the sorrowftd father was 
thinking. 

The old china cap was grim and dusty to 
a fault ; the sperrow-hawk might have been 
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a crow, a parrot, or a jackdaw for all his 
plumage was concerned, and the waxen fruit 
bore a similar dark and dusky bloom. The 
sea-shells were turned into a couple of " free- 
atf-easys" for two dissipated spiders, who 
lived cozy lives, and were quite gentlemen at 
ease, and the ^gs were now the very dingiest 
specimens ever offered to view. The hearth, 
too, that used to be white as a snowdrift, 
was stained, greasy, and black ; and the 
grate and the fire-irons, once suflBksiently bright 
to dazzle the eyes of the beholder, were dim, 
spotted, and rusty. The table — every chair 
was an illustration of neglect. In each 
nook and comer of the room was a gigantic 
cobweb, thickly sprinkled with dust, and 
holding the skeletons and shells of a past 
generation of flies. All looked desolate, 
uncared for, and neglected. No — ^not quite 
all. There was one thing still, with it's old 
cheerful bearing, and that was Mary's linnet. 
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His cage looked bright as ever ; and either the 
groundsel, twined within the bars, was very 
frequently changed, or had taken root there, 
for never did fresh plucked weed wear a 
greener hue. The water in his fountain was 
as clear as crystal, and his seed winnowed of 
every husk. No, no, no. Mary's linnet was 
not neglected. 

" I wish I could either smoke or pray," 
said Tom Brainshaw, with a gesture of irrita- 
tion ; ^^ either used to send me to sleep at 
one time ; but now I've no patience for such 
work — ^no patience left at all," continued he. 
^' I can do nothing but wander, as it were : 
when I stand up I can't remain a minute in 
the same spot, and when I sit down my legs 
and my arms are flying about like the sails 
of a windmill. In my bed it's just the same. 
There I am rolling, tossing, twining, twisting, 
and always like that cork leg I've read of — 
going it. When I'm to stop I should like to 
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know ; for, although tired to death, I seem 
a long way off from being beaten to a stand- 
still." 

In this way Tom Bratinshaw continued to 
commune with himself until the solitary 
candle, giving an imperfect light around, 
began to sputter in its socket, and exhibit 
sjrmptoms of about becoming extinguished. 
** It's no use going to bed," resumed the 
gamekeeper, looking at the sinking light, 
" and it's no use sitting up ; but still I think 
I'm less disposed for going it out of bed than 
in. For when I'm there," continued he, " I 
must travel a considerable number of miles 
in the course of a very few hours. There 
can be no mistake about that, and so I'll light 
another candle, and choose the shorter journey 
of the two by remaining here until it's time 
to go on duty." 

Acting upon this resolve, he rose from his 
chair, and obtained a fresh rushlight. 
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" There, before you're burnt out," said he, 
'^ the sun will be up ; but what I'm to do till 
then, bum me if I know." 

Wearied with his restlessness, Tom Brain- 
shaw again threw himself into his seat, and 
folded his arms and tried in vain to compose 
himself to sleep. His legs — as he had truly 
said — ^would wander, and he crossed and re- 
crossed them until they ached for peace and 
rest, and yet obstinately refused to have that 
quietude for which they were so much in 
need.. 

^^ It's no use," said the gamekeeper, throwing 
off all pretension to slumber ; '' it's no use 
whatever," repeated he, sitting upright in his 
chair. ^^ And so now I'll try what a whiff 
or two of the weed will do for me." 

Filling the bowl of his blackened and well- 
used pipe, Tom Brainshaw lit the fragrant 
plant, and emitted a quick succession of 
thick dark clouds from his Ups, which curled 
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and rolled along the ceiling, and soon created 
an impenetrable mist throughout the narrow 
confines of the room. 

^^I thought that wouldn't do/' remarked 
he, knocking the partly-consumed tobacco 
from the pipe into the grate, and placing it 
again upon the mantel-shelf ; '^ I knew that 
wouldn 't do ; but perhaps it was as well to 
try," continued he. "And now I've a 
mind to see what a l<««ish prayer wiU do : 
that always did send me to sleep." 

Tom Brainshaw, however, was not suffi- 
ciently collected to remember a set form for 
a petition to heaven ; and after puzzling 
and racking his brains for a few moments, 
he determined to search for a book that 
might answer the purpose that his now 
treacherous memory refused. 

Since Mary's death, the bible that she 
so often had read aloud from to her father 
had not been lifted from the cupboard where 
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it was protected from dust and damage* 
Reaching to get the Tolume, a letter slipped 
off it and fell at Tom Brainshaw's feet. 

" A letter/' said he, stooping to pick it 
up, " and sealed, too. I wonder what this 
is," he continued, bearing it to the light. 

First close to the candle, then a little 
distance off, then shading his eyes to have 
a clearer view, then holding it behind the 
light, Tom Brainshaw appeared to be in 
no ordinary degree bewildered relative to 
the best mode of perusing the superscrip- 
tion. He rubbed his eyes and he chafed 
his nose, and at last was determined to 
hold it still, and to permit his eyes to solve 
the mystery. 

" To my father," read the gamekeeper, 
in a tremulous voice ; and he kept repeating 
the words for some seconds, and his eyes 
fixed upon the words. " *To my father:' 
why this is my poor Mary's writing." 
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In an iostant the seal was broken, and 
he commenced, as well as his agitation 
would permit, to read the contents. 

Tom Brainshaw's tears rose, and his eyes 
smarted with the briny fluid swimming in 
them ; and then with a rough, uncouth hand 
he brushed them dry again, and endeavoured 
to continue his reading despite the glisten- 
ing drops blinding his vision. And so he 
weighed each word and syllable, and re- 
weighed them o'er and o'er, until their 
very meaning was lost upon his senses ; and 
yet he remained, like some automaton, 
mouthing them again and again. At 
length the letter dropped from his fingers, 
and still his looks were bent upon them as 
if unconscious of their loss. 

" Great God ! " he exclaimed, wringing 
his hands, " then I was about to commit 
murder ! I — 7, Tom Brainshaw, to bear 
false witness — no, not against his enemy if 
he knew it ; not even against Ned Swiftfoot." 

H2 
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And then he staggered backwards like a 
drunken man, and fell into his chair over- 
powered with his conflicting feelings. 

For some time he remained with his dace 
buried between his hands ; and the sobs and 
groans bursting from his breast showed the 
depth and compass of the affliction within. 

^^ I must read it once more/' he said, 
snatching it from the ground. ^^ I must 
read it once more." 

A loud knock was now heard, and it 
caused Tom Brainshaw's strong pulse to 
beat with a quicker movement than was its 
wont. 

" Who is there?" he stammered, in a voice 
but poorly designed to reach the challenger. 

" Tom, you're wanted," said a voice ; " be 
quick and open the door." 

"Is that — ^is that you, Dick?" returned 
the gamekeeper. 

"Yes, it's me," rejoined the speaker. 

Without a suspicion of its being other than 
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the trasty sharer of his toil, Tom Brainshaw 
withdrew bolt and bar ; but before he could 
raise the latch, the door was hurled roughly 
back, and in rushed a throng of wild-looking, 
flashing-eyed ruffians, all armed with blud- 
geons, and apparently ready for a deed of 
blood or a deed of mischief; but one or the 
other seemed indispensable. 

" Who are ye, and what do ye want ? " 
cried the surprised gamekeeper, falling back, 
and grasping a chair. 

" Come, now," said Bill — for it was 
that Bill, the add-de-camp to the king 
of the gipsies, who received Mary on 
the eventful evening of her seeking Kit 
Macrone in the camp — ^' come, now," 
repeated he, "don't cut up very rough ; 
because if you crack a crown, bs sure as 
goslins an*t hatched in feathers, your crown 
will be cracked." 

" Say what ye want," rejoined Tom Brain- 
shaw, whirling the heavy chair above his 
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heady and looking round upcm the daring 
interlopers with fury darting from his eye- 
balls. " Say what ye want^ and if its here, 
take it, and begone. I'm in no temper for 
a brawl or a fight." 

''Let's pull him down and gag him off- 
hand, Bill," whispered the nearest by- 
stander to the aid-de-camp. " I heard the 
orders were to do it quickly ; so what's 
the use o' talking?" 

" Perhaps," returned Bill, turning his 
especially ill-favoured countenance fall upon 
the interrupter to his plans, ^'you'll put a 
heavy weight upon your jaw, and let mcj 
in the absence of the governor, take the 
carrying out of his orders. I think we're 
too well acquainted to require any help in 
that respect." 

'' But I may—" 

" No you mayn't," interrupted the tyranni- 
cal Bill ; '' so don't go for to charm yourself 
with that mistake." 
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"Say what ye want," repeated Tom 
Brainshaw, still holding his formidable wea- 
pon in a threatening attitude. 

" Nothing of any value," replied Bill, in 
a conciliatory tone, "and of still less con- 
sequence," continued he. 

" Stand off," rejoined Tom, as the oily- 
tongued Bill moved some two or three paces 
nearer to him, "or I'll split your skull to 
the chin." 

"You wouldn't find any brains until it 
came to his tongue," returned a voice in 
the rear, which was responded to by a loud, 
hoarse roar. 

Bill surveyed his dusky-faced companions 
with a frown, and looked like an indignant 
general inspecting his mutinous forces. 

"Have ye come to rob me?" asked Tom 
Brainshaw. 

"Not of a drop of water," replied Bill, 
placing his dexter hand upon the left of his 
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grizzly and exposed bosom in a manner that 
might be intended as appealing to his honour. 

^' I should think not/' rejoined a voice. 
^^ Who'd think of running the risk of grinning 
through a halter for a pull from the bucket ?" 

^^ Ha ! ha ! ha ! " roared a dozen voices. 
"Ha! ha! ha!" 

" Again the indignant second in command 
cast a glance of angry remonstrance upon 
his turbulent followers, who, in return, 
laughed the louder. 

" I tell ye what it is," said Bill, forgetting 
for the moment the object that he was under 
orders to accomplish, "when I catch the 
time handy, and the opportunity nice and 
fitting. 111 try whether sparks .will fly out of 
heads as they do out of flints when they're 
knocked together." 

This threat, pronounced in a truly delibe- 
rate and decided tone, effected an instanta- 
neous lull, and the noisy crowd almost became 
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" We'll do ye no harm," replied the gipsy, 
" but we want ye to go with us/' 

" Where and for why ?" asked the game- 
keeper. 

" I could tell you where," replied Bill ; 
^^but that I was told not to do. As to 
the why I know nothing, and care nothing 
about it." 

" Then move not an inch nearer," rejoined 
Tom Brainshaw, "or — " 

A whizzing bludgeon was now sent over 
the heads of the repulsed crowd, and it 
crashed against the gamekeeper's forehead 
with a force that might have felled a giant. 
His gun dropped from his shoulder, and, 
staggering for a moment, he fell backwards 
upon the floor more powerless than an 
infant. 

" Ye set of limping curs 1 " cried Carew, 
pushing his way through the band with no 
gentle manner. " Ye set of limping curs ! " 
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repeated he, "is this the way to obey my 
orders ? " 

" He threatened—" 

"Threatened!" ejaculated the king. "If 
I thought a threat would have stopped ye, 
I would have sent the women." 

" You said we were to be careful in not 
harming him," replied the abashed Bill, 
pointing to the inanimate gamekeeper. 

" But I gave no instructions about being 
so over-careM concerning yourselres," re- 
joined his majesty. 

" I think he's dead as hashed victuals," 
remarked Bill, kneeling down and examining 
the rigid features of the prostrated Tom 
Brainshaw. 

"You're not asked for your opinion nor 
your thoughts," returned Carew, feeling the 
keeper's pulse. " Raise him between four of 
ye, and follow me." 
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CHAPTER X. 

** Th« ample propoiUion that hope makea 
In all designs begun on earth below, 
Fuls in the promis'd largeneat : eheeka and 
Grow in the veins of actions highest rear*d } 
As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap, 
Infect the sound pine, and divert his grain* 
Tortive and errant, from his course of growth.** 

^^We must be early at the vicarage this 
morning/' said aunt Deborah, sipping her 
tea some two hours earlier than her custom, 
"or Grace will not wait for us. In truth, 
I much doubt whether she will as it is." 

" I have little fear of her brealdng her 
promise," replied Blanch, "as she was led 
to believe Mr Merton's plans for the defence 
would be made known to her previous to 
her going to the court." 
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" To the court, indeed ! " exclaimed aunt 
Deborah. "What a dreadful determination 
to hear this man's trial ! " 

" Nothing was left untried in the endeavour 
to dissuade Grace from being present," re- 
joined Blanch. 

" No, child, certainly all was done within 
our united powers of persuasion," returned 
the old lady, "to little, or, I may say, to 
no purpose." 

" It wiU be a sad ordeal for her to pass," 
said her niece. "I quite tremble at the 
thought." 

" And it must prove a sad one for all 
of us, child," responded aunt Deborah. 
" More so, much more so for Grace, it ^is 
true ; but" — and she shook her head 
mournfully — "to think of such a dreadful 
affair from the beginning, and now, almost 
to the end, makes one shudder with cold, 
although it's but the middle of summer." 
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"I could not but think Mr Merton en- 
tertained little hope last night of the 
prisoner's acquittal, although he spoke so 
cheerfully concerning it in Grace's presence," 
observed Blanch. 

" Such was my impression," replied the 
old lady. " His manner was but in ill 
accordance with his words," continued she. 
" There was not even a smile upon his lips." 

" What, then, do you think he meant 
relative to acquainting us with his plans of 
defending the prisoner?" inquired Blanch. 

^^ Nothing more than, as he said a few 
days ago, the employing of the most efficient 
lawyer that comes the circuit to do the best 
he possibly can for him," returned aunt 
Deborah. " That's my belief, child." 

" If such be the case," added Blanch, " I 
fear he stands but a sorry chance." 

" In truth, child, 'tis useless to deny — but 
see," she continued, with surprise, "here 
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comes the squire and a stranger with him, 
if my eyes do not deceive me." 

^^Yes," replied her niece, looking in the 
direction referred to by her aunt. " It is 
a stranger, certainly. I wonder who he can 
be?" 

** How very extraordinary ! " exclaimed 
aunt Deborah, looking earnestly through her 
spectacles at their hasty approach. ^^ It is 
as I thought ! Why bless me, child, if it 
is not that extraordinary person who called 
upon me several times one day last winter, 
in different disguises, and at length announced 
himself as Bamfield Carew, king of the 
gipsies ! 

By the time aunt Deborah had concluded 
her observation of surprise the squire and his 
companion entered the room. 

" I think," remarked the former, address- 
ing aunt Deborah and pointing slightly to 
Carew, " that you have met before." 
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" We harfe, I believe," replied aunt 
Deborah, somewhat embarrassed. 

*' And I have to apologize — ^" 

" Tush, tush I " interrupted the squire, 
" this is no time for a waste of words, Carew. 
We are here for — ^but pardon me, Blanch," 
continued he, " I've not spoken to you yet." 

" 'Tis freely forgiven," replied Blanch ; 
and then, as the squire turned towards the 
king and introduced her by name, she bent 
lowly and gracefiilly to him, which was met 
by an equally courteous and elegant return — 
one that many a king, with more lordly 
pretensions, might have copied to advantage. 

" Now," said the. squire, " take your seats, 
and let them be not far distant from each 
other." 

" I feel my heart, Mr Merton," said aunt 
Deborah, placing her hands upon her side, 
beating against my — " 

" Leave your heart to take care of itself 
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for a few minutes," said the squire, in a 
quick, hurried tone and manner, as if inca- 
pable of restraining the feelings smouldering 
within him, " and listen attentively to what 
we have to communicate." 

There was something so unusual, so ex- 
citable, and yet so mysterious about the 
manner of the squire, that even Blanch felt 
a nervousness scarcely within her power to 
conceal. 

^^ I wish most particularly — and this shall 
be this (mly preliminary observation," con- 
tinued he, ^Hhat you may be prepared to 
hear and bear, in a proper, christianlike man- 
ner, and with becoming fortitude, a remark- 
able history from the tongue of this gentleman, 
connected with your — ^I might almost add our 
family, and Edward Macrone." 

Blanch started, and aunt Deborah was 
about making an exdamation, when the 
squire motioned for silence by a raised finger, 
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and the telegraphic mandate was instantly 
obeyed. 

In a low, quiet voice, Carew commenced 

the history connected with himself and 

Blanch's father. He next dwelt upon the 

first wild, thoughtless impulse of becoming 

a rover ; and, as a schoolboy, joining the 

tribe of which he was now the head and 

ruler. Kate Macrone — beautiM Eate — 

then became the subject of his eloquent 

and exquisite description ; and long and 

passionately he dwelt upon the being who 

had enslaved his heart and his soul — ^who had 

turned the current of his life from its proper 

course, and had left him old, friendless, and 

forgotten : still there was no upbraiding in 

what he said. He spoke as he felt — injured, 

wounded, ruined ; but not unkindly of the 

cause. Slightly — so slightly that it scarcely 

sounded like a charge of treachery upon his 

friend and companion Edward Sinclair — he 
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narrated the usiurping of his affections in her 
for whom he had died a double death, and the 
results of a long series of yeara that foHowed 
How tliat he had wandei^ and watched far 
and near for the destroyer of his hopes and 
had been baffled in tho i.^^.- - i . ' 

.•1 VI.- ^ , long-sought secret 

until within a tew dav« «»„ 

few hours. Without a reservation, he de 
scribed his mad longing for revenge, his 
uncurbed unchecked strivings to ^tum 
tenfold the wrongs heaped upon himself. 
Nothing was left unsaid ; and as he concluded 
his brief, very brief narrative, there seemed 

to have been no accusation nf «™ 

«won ot wrong against 
any one, save against himself. 

There was a pause, and a 1at.« 1 
at the end of Carew's short history. Even 
the squire, who had heard it more than ^ 

before, together and in piecemeal, se. 
to be in anything but haste to break 
stillness of the scene. 

At length Blanch sprung from her clx 

VOL. III. , '^^'^^-^1 
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and — ^with a face bleached and wrinMed, as 
if some pestilence had suddenly dried the 
marrow in her bones, and warped the skin, 
and threw the blood straining through the 
veins in her blood-shot eyeballs — cried 
hysterically, " Great God ! do I hear or 
dream this monstrous, seeming reality?" 

" I beseech ye to be calm and composed," 
returned the squire, rising and leading Blanch 
to her seat again. '^ So much depends at 
this momeQt upon our collected thoughts and 
prudent resolves." 

" But, my dear Mr Merton ! " exclaimed 
aunt Deborah, quite — ^to use a homely phrase 
— beside herself ; " but, my dear Mr 
Merton, this — ^this unhappy, unfortunate, 
misrepresented, innocent man, is my own 
dear, lamented, affectionate, and deceased 
brother's child." 

" And my brother^^^ gasped Blanch. 

" Such is undoubtedly the truth," rejoined 
the squire. ^^ To many of the steps in the 
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unbroken chain of facts I am myself a 
witness, although unwittingly, till within 
these few hours." 

" There can be no dispute concerning the 
truth so clear and decided," added Carew. 
" That which I have said can be proved in 
the smallest particular, if required, by living, 
disinterested witnesses." 

" No, no, no," added Blanch. " No one 
— ^nothing is doubted. Doubt is never linked 
with conviction. I know — I am certain — " 
and then she sprung upon her feet, and gave 
a loud, shrill scream, which sounded like 
the pang of the parting chord of life. 

Aunt Deborah was the first to catch the 
fainting form of her niece in her arms, and, 
amid a succession of " woe's me ! and alack- 
aday ! " to apply the usual remedies for her 
revival. 

The squire and Carew flew to her assist- 
ance, and in a short time Blanch recovered 
her consciousness. With a shudder thrilling 
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through her frame, she gently released 
herself from her aunt's arms, and said, with 
difficulty, " Pray do not consider me. I 
shall soon be better." 

'^ The shock was too much for her," 
whispered the squire. 

" And well it might be," replied aunt 
Deborah, with a face white as the border 
of her cap. " And well it might be, Mr 
Merton. For my own part, I scarcely 
know whether I am awake or asleep, on my 
head or my heels." 

"Waste not a moment more," returned 
Blanch. "'Tis getting late. What can — 
what is to be done for — ^for — ^for my brother ?" 
she continued, bursting into a passionate 
flood of tears. 

"She'll be better soon," added the old 
lady, shaking her head confidently to the 
squire. " A good cry will relieve the poor 
dear child." 

'^ I think," said the king, upon Blanch's 
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grief subsiding, ^^ that all is done, within 
our power to accomplish, for his preservation 
and safety." 

" And what is that ?" quickly inquired she, 

" Not being able to persuade the principal 
witness to absent himself," replied Carew, 
" I took upon myself to remove him by force, 
and he is now in safe keeping at my camp." 

"WiU this ensure his acquittal?" asked 
aunt Deborah, placing the palms of her hands 
together in a beseeching manner. 

" Yes," replied the squire ; " it will be 
quite impossible to convict him without 
Brainshaw's evidence, and being once ac- 
quitted, he cannot be re-tried." 

^' Then he is safe ! " exclaimed Blanch, 
her face beaming with joy, like the sun 
breaking through a gathering of tempestuous 
clouds. 

" Yes," returned the squire, " I believe 
quite so ; and it is now our duty," continued 
he, turning to Carew, " to think of the 
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safety of one who has ran so much risk 
for us." 

^^Is there a great penalty for so la^ess 
an act?" asked Grace, with returning' dis- 
tress of mind. 

" Very great," replied the squire. 

^^ Care nothing for me," rejoined the king, 
heedlessly. ^^ My plans are taken." 

''But how will you ayoid the madness of 
this man^s foiled revenge upon his release ?" 
said the squire. 

'Til keep him where he is Until well 
fretted out," replied Carew, '' and then strike 
my camp suddenly in the dead of the night 
to a long distance from here." 

''That seems to be a cautious and the 
best mode of proceeding," rejoined the squire. 
" But he may follow you, however far." 

" Let him," returned his majesty. " I 
shall be prepared either for a run or for a 
siege." 

" In either or any case," said Blanch, rising 
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' and offering her hands to Carew, " rely upon 
our friendship. There is nothing possible 
but that you may command at any moment, 
or under any circumstances." 

The king smiled as he pressed the hands 
of the warm enthusiastic Blanch between his 
own, and replied that — " If in extremities he 
should proudly avail himself of the offer." 

" We must see Mr Brainshaw," said aunt 
Deborah — and there was something like au- 
thority in her tone — "and explain, and 
reason, and desire him to abstain from fol- 
lowing up this, iiow, unjustifiable persecution. 
In truth, I cannot but belieye, when he is 
informed of the startling particulars of this 
intelligence, that he will rejoice at the pre- 
vention of his being instrumental in, perhaps, 
the ignominious death of the innocent son 
of his old master." 

" StiU, in so perverse a disposition," replied 
the squire, "and after what was said to 
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him by me, the risk of such success was too 
great to run." 

^^ More particularly at so late an hour/' 
added Carew. ^^For if it had failed — and 
there seemed to be a great probability of its 
so doing — ^there would have been no time to 
haye corrected the error." 

^' And we can now exercise the same 
influence/' said Blanch, ^Hhat we should have 
done in the first instance." 

" And we will, child, to the utmost of our 
ability," replied aunt Deborah. 

"'Tis past eight/' observed the squire, 
looking at his watch, ^^ and the trial com- 
mences at nine." 

" We promised to be at the vicarage by 
this time," said Blanch, in a fevered manner. 

'^ The carriage has been at the door for 
this last half-hour," replied the old lady. 

^^But let us listen to Mr Merton's sug- 
gestions before we proceed," she continued. 
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'^ You heard that, being unable to dissuade 
Grace to abstain from attending the trial, 
we promised to accompany her there?" 

" I was about offering my advice as to this," 
returned the squire. " Go to the vicarage 
at once, and make known to Grace, in the 
presence of her father, the whole of the 
circumstances with which you are now ac- 
quainted. Break them as gently as you can, 
and then tell her that any of you appearing 
in the court might materially militate against 
our further arrangements, and the success 
of them." 

" We shall have no great difficulty in per- 
suading her now to this course," replied 
Blanch. " Her joy will be so unbounded 
that she will see the indiscreetness of appear- 
ing at the trial, already, we believe, terminated 
in accordance with our hopes." 

" Yes," replied the squire, " her smiling 
face would ill accord with the sombre expres- 
sion of those surrounding. It might, by 

I 2 
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accident, create a suspicion of the suppressing 
of the evidence/' 

" And so we will represent it," rejoined 
aunt Deborah. 

"Where is Charles this morning?" in- 
quired Blanch, about following her aunt 
from the room. " He promised to accom- 
pany us." 

" He is at my camp," replied Carew. " I 
left him guarding my prisoner — or perhaps 
I should have said nursing him," continued 
he. 

"Is he then injured?" inquired Blanch. 

" Slightly so," rejoined the squire ; " but 
of no material consequence. Now haste 
away ; for every moment is precious beyond 
price." 

" Upon Blanch's leaving, Carew said, " I 
wish Ned was aware of our arrangements." 

" It was unfortunate that you had not an 
opportunity of communicating them to him," 
replied the squire. 
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^^ His gaoler was so suspicious a watcher," 
rejoined the king, ^^that I could not hedge 
in a word by way of a hint to relieve the 
painful state of anxiety he was suffering." 

"No matter/' returned the squire, "he 
will not have to suffer much longer." 
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CHAPTER XL 

•( Innocence shall make 
False accttsatum blush, and tyiaimy 
Tremble at patience." 

Bt the side of Mr Thomas Smutt, who wore 
a look of combined pleasure and importance, 
was the prisoner, doubly and eyen trebly 
ironed. In the dock before him some green 
and fresh-gathered me was spread — ^the felon's 
nosegay — and there Ned Swiftfoot stood about 
to be arraigned for murder, ^^ most foul as in 
the best it is; but this most foul, strange, 
and unnatural." 

Above, around, before, behind ; from every 
nook, comer, loophole, chink, crevice, gap — 
no matter where, no matter how — ^wherever a 
glimpse could be caught of the accused, there 
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was a fixed, stretched, and glistening eye. 
The rich and the poor, the old and the young 
were there, and the same subject absorbed and 
interested the senses of one and all. Shuffling 
of countless feet, rustling of dresses, sup- 
pressed voices — and yet the many caused a 
loud continued humming, like the noise of a 
disturbed hive — ^whispering of doubts, fears, 
and hopes where mingled together in a chaos 
of confusion and disorder. 

Proudly, perhaps, would not express the 
bearing of Ned as he stood with his heaving 
chest thrown out, and breathing loudly like 
some blown and panting horse ; but undaunted 
he remained, looking at the gazing multitude 
with unflinching eyes, and brow unabashed 
by guilt. From one to another his glance 
wandered, as if searching for some face that 
he expected to meet, and a shade of melancholy 
passed across his features at not meeting 
with it. 

^'She said that she should be here," he 
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muttered to himself, ^^and yet I cannot see 
her." 

" If you want for any information," ob- 
served the gaoler, perceiving the inquiring 
gaze of his prisoner, ^^ Til give it ye, although 
— mind ye I — ^it's against the common order 
of circumstances. The Smutts," continued 
he, ^' were never familiar with their gaol- 
birds at any time; but when before the 
public — as I am now — ^they used to look at 
'em out of the comers of their eyes with 
their noses curled up just the same as if they 
smelt something uncommon strong — a red 
herring for instance, a good deal too much 
highly flavoured by keeping — ^that's the way 
our family have been in the habit of treating 
their customers. But I — Thomas Smutt — 
will make a difference with you before the 
public, as I have done behind 'em. So speak 
low and I'll answer ye ; but at the same time 
try and look a little more respectful than yon 
do just at this moment, particularly to Trae." 
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Ned made no answer to this Yoluntary 
address on the part of the hangman ; but 
he tamed upon him a look so indignant and 
haughty, that Mr Smutt was feign to twist 
his face away and to hide his embarrassment 
in a loud, dry cough. 

^^ I think I hear the judge a-coming," said 
the gaoler, listening to some unusual sounds 
without^ " By good rights," he continued^ 
'^you should be introduced after he's taken 
his seat on the bench — ^bench we professional 
men call it, although it's only a chair — but 
from the crowded state of the court it was 
thought advisable — those were the sheriff's 
words — ^to break through the rules and bring 
you to the bar — dock is common — ^first and 
foremost." 

" Is the court quite full ?" inquired the 
prisoner, still looking uneasily around. 

" I should say," replied the hangman, in 
no way indisposed to be on better terms with 
Ned Swiftfoot, "I should say," repeated 
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he, in a measured tone, ^' that there wasn't 
room for a fly, unless he kept himself buzzing 
on the wing." 

"No one else can enter, then?" rejoined 
the prisoner. 

" How can a thing come in if there an't 
no room?" replied Mr Smutt, interroga- 
tively. " Does that stand to reason ? To 
be sure," he continued, " if you mean the 
judge, the sheriff, and the county magis- 
trates, they'll come in by the priyate door 
presently, and a goodly array they'll make, 
I'll be bound to say ; but those are the only 
elses there's any room for." 

" Silence in the court ! " shouted the crier. 
" Silence ! " 

"Here comes the judge," remarked Mr 
Smutt, in a voice of admiration, as a flourish 
of trumpets was heard without. " Here 
comes the judge," he repeated. " Did you 
ever see a judge?" 

"No," replied the prisoner. 
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" Then you'll see something now as good 
as eye-water for the sight," rejoined the 
hangman. " A judge is not an every-day 
pimple ; by no means. He's a blossom — ^not 
a grog-blossom, mind ye ! — ^that's to be seen 
like a tulip at certain times and seasons. 
He doesn't look like a man," continued Mr 
Smutt, " nor yet quite like an old woman ; 
but something between both, and yet not 
like either. You'll see an astonishing large 
grey, Rowing, a^d curly wig coining down 
upon his shoulders, with a face like a double 
fist shoved out of a flour tub. Then there's 
a scarlet gown, covered here and there with 
stripes and patches of skin — I don't think 
it's cat's or rabbit's — " 

" Silence, silence ! " again called the crier. 
"Silence in the court!" and immediately 
afterwards the judge, in all the awe and 
majesty of justice, was ushered to the bench. 

The lowest whisper would have called 
attention. A pin might have been heard to 
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fall. All waJB noiseless, breathless expec- 
tation. 

After the usual forms of swearing the jury 
and reading the indictment, charging the 
prisoner with the direM offence in such 
technical language that it was next to im- 
possible to know when, where, how, or in what 
manner the accused was charged, the jMisoner 
was asked to plead '' Guilty, or not guilty.*' 

For a moment he returned no answer. 
The veins upon his temples swelled like 
fibres upon a leaf, and his lip curled 
haughtily, and his eyes flashed mih his 
heated blood. Words rose from kb swelled 
gorge, and then sunk again. Clutching the 
dock with a convulsiye gesture, he at length 
replied in a yoice firm but deeply fetched 
and hoarse, '' Not guilty, I swear before my 
God and before man." 

A murmur ran through the crowd as these 
words were spoken. There was something 
about them which sounded like a declaration 
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of more than the prisoner's. An inspiration 
of truth was in each syllable, and even the 
judg^ looked as if the sensation had not been 
lost upon him. 

^^ Silence ! silence in the court ! " hallooed 
the usher. 

'* You'd better set the example," mur- 
mured Mr Smutt, disconcerted at the official's 
excessive zealousness. 

The trial now commenced. In plain, 
simple language, the counsel for the prose* 
cution related; in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, the particulars of the foul crime 
imputed to the prisoner at the bar. " The 
perpetration had clearly been performed by 
him, by his own confession at the time to 
the father of the unhappy victim, who dis- 
covered him in the act itself. Motives were 
not always to be assigned for causes. 
Offences the deepest and the blackest in 
the records and annals of crime were fre- 
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quently without explicable reasons for their 
committal, or, at least, all sufficient reasons ; 
but here they were complete and reasonably 
to be assigned." 

The deception practised by Ned towards 
Grace and the vicar was then described as 
the not unprecedented conduct of a heartless, 
worthless adventurer. His lawless career, 
his only mode of obtaining a livelihood, his 
proverbially desperate disposition, his innu- 
merable offences against the laws, and defiance 
of their retribution, were all and each dwelt 
upon by an acquired force of language — ^like 
the wrestler acquires strength of thew and 
sinew from practice and exercise — which 
made the prisoner quail, and feel that he was 
almost deserving of the harsh terms applied 
towards him. But when the advocate turned 
from his general observations and again dwelt 
upon the charge of murder, Ned regained his 
shaken confidence, and the force of his indig- 
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nation turned again to the full stream of its 
former course. 

The counsel for the prosecution took his 
seat, and a murmuring hum ran through the 
court. 

" Silence ! " hallooed the crier, " silence ! " 

"I wish you were choked," said Mr 
Thomas Smutt, in an under tone, and in an 
irritable one, too. "There's sure to be 
applause — as the * County Advertiser ' calls 
it — at a play or a good speech, whether it 
be here or at the Crown and Anchor after a 
dinner among the nobs. Then what's the 
use of kicking up such a gallows row about 
a Utde noise?" 

" Call Thomas Brainshaw." 

" Thomas Brainshaw," hallooed the crier. 

" Here," responded a gruff voice from a 
thickly-packed throng in the rear of the 
court. 

" My God ! " exclaimed a voice from the 
bench. 
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All eyes were turned to the quarter, and 
Squire Merton was seen to be looking at 
;he disturbed and moying crowd like one 
rozen with amazement. He started upright 
rom his seat, and, heedless of the eyes 
trained upon him, remained gazing at the 
low separating mass. 

Pale — or, to describe his complexion more 
bccurately, Tom Brainshaw bore the hue and 
hade of whity-brown, as he strode towards the 
ntness-box ; his face was bent downwards, 
tnd he seemed to be like one uncertain of 
lis purpose. 

The oath was administered, and the game- 
keeper swore BS conscientiously to speak the 
ruth, as was ever vowed by mortal. 

^'It is him," said the squire; and the 
vords were audible to many around. ^^ It 
s him," repeated he, and he sunk back upon 
lis chair, with his hands spread before his 
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" I beg your pardon, sir," interrapted the 
gamekeeper, with a respectful pull of the 
grey lock upon his forehead, " but — " 

^^You must answer the questions put to 
you," replied the judge, in a bland voice, 
and not interrupt the counsel." 

I hope, my lord," rejoined Tom Brain- 
shaw, appealing for the submission that he 
felt towards his superior by again stretching 
the scanty white hairs upon his brow 
between his fingers, ^^that I shall give no 
offence; but if your lordship, or some 
gentleman, would please to look at that," 
continued he, holding out a letter, ^Mt 
might save a good deal of trouble to all 
parties concerned." 

What is it?" inquired the judge. 
The truth," replied Tom Brainshaw. 
"Let it be handed to me," ordered his 
lordship. 

Confused and astonished at this unex- 
pected and unusual proceeding, all eyes were 
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turned wonderingly to the judge as he 
perused the contents of the document amid 
a death-like silence. 

" Is this your daughter's handwriting ?" 
inquired the judge sternly. 

" It is, my lord," replied the witness. 

'^ Is there anybody present who can attest 
it besides yourself?" 

" There are twenty and more here," 
rejoined he, glancing about him, ^^who 
can swear it to be my poor Mary's writing 
besides myself." 

The judge knit his brows in deep 
thought, and seemed to be weighing each 
word in the letter, while not a sound 
above a breath was heard. 

^' I wonder what all this means," said Mr 
Thomas Smutt, communing with himself. 
^^ I can't help beginning to think the milk's 
turned over, or near about it. I hate 
hitches in jobs like these,'* continued he ; 
^^ nine times out o' ten they're in £Btvour of 
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the culprits. Flaws in indictments, and 
suchlike shocking mistakes, are found out in 
stops and checks like these. ^ Go on,' I'd 
say, if I was a judge, * right or wrong.' " 

The hangman's musings were interrupted 
here by the judge ordering the letter to be 
ddiyered to the counsel for the defence. 

The advocate started on perusing it, 
and appeared for tiie moment bewildered 
with astonishment. 

^^ I think," observed the judge, in a quiet, 
collected tone, ^^ that it will be better for the 
counsel for the prosecution to be conferred 
with upon the subject of that document, and 
then let those steps be adopted by him which 
may be deemed expedient for the ends of 
justice." 

"Yes, my lord," replied tie prisoner's 
advocate ; '' such will be the desirable course." 

For some minutes there was a whispered 
conference between the respective counsel, 

VOL. m. K 
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and each seemed to be deeply interested in 
the subject of their discussion. 

The prisoner's eyes wandered from one to 
the other of the speakers ; but when there 
was silence again, his look was bent calmly 
and steadily upon Tom Bralnshaw. 

^' WeU 1 " said the gaoler, in a low whis- 
per, ^^ I begin to feel aguish concerning this 
business. I should like to sack a matter of 
a guinea or so for my chance of the prcrfite 
just at this moment; for hang me — no/' 
added Mr Smutt, correcting himself, ^^ that's 
against the rule for dog to eat dog. To haag 
me would be the act of a cannibal. How- 
ever/' continued he, ^^ hit or miss, head or 
tail, gain or loss — ^hammer away/' 

^'We have agreed upon the course, my 
lord," said one of the counsel, addressing the 
judge. ^^ I will continue the examination of 
the witness." 

His lordship bowed bis silent acquiesoenoe. 
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^^This," continued the advocate, holding 
up the letter of such deep import, " purposes 
to he an acknowledgment of your daughter, 
addressed to you, of her intention to com- 
mit suicide.* 

A thrill ran through the court at these 
words, and numbers rose involuntarily from 
their seats. 

" Silence ! '^ cried the usher. " Silence ! " 
repeated he, ever glad of an opportunity of 
exercising his lungs. 

** State," resumed the counsel, " when and 
how you discovered it." 

It occupied but few words for Tom Brain- 
shaw to tell his simple story ; and there was 
not an ear upon which it fell but implicitly 
believed in its uncoloured truth. Indeed, 
none but must have given credence to it. 

There was one paxt of the history, however, 
that he suppressed, and that was the violence 
used in order to jH^vent his giving evidence. 
Well was it that Charles Merton had been left 
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in charge of him, and learned at the last 
moment the possession of such a letter and 
the changed intentions and disposition of 
Tom Brainshaw. 

" It was the judgment of a just God, my 
lord and gentlemen," said the witness, in 
tremulous accents, as he concluded the nar- 
rative. ^^I should have been a murderer 
instead of Am," he continued, pointing to 
the prisoner, ^^ if it hadn't pleased an all-wise 
Providence to stay me in the last moment." 

^' And you will swear this to be in the 
hand-writing of your child?" said the 
counsel. 

" I will," firmly replied the witness. 

" Then, my lord," rejoined the advocate, 
^' I do not consider it my duty to carry this 
case any further." 

" Gentlemen of the jury," said the judge, 
^'upon the clearest and most conclusive 
evidence, tiie prisoner at the bar is proven 
innocent of the crime with which he is 
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charged. The counsel for the prosecution is 
so satisfied with this, that he has considered 
it to be his duty to abandon the case. You 
will, therefore, return a verdict of acquittal." 

Applause, loud and continued, in spite of 
the usher's stentorian cry for " Silence," 
burst from every quarter of the court as the 
" Not guilty " was delivered ; and many 
minutes dapsed before becoming order for the 
grave hall of justice was restored. 

" Short and sweet," remarked Mr Smutt, 
following the now acquitted, but not freed, 
Ned Swiftfoot from the dock. His heavy 
fetters had to be unriveted before he could 
correctly be deemed free. 

" Off with them ! " said the prisoner, upon 
arriving in the yard on the outside of the 
court, while the throng shouted and hurrahed 
with deafening cheers. " Off with them," 
repeated he, " or I'll snap them like pack- 
thread." 
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'^ Stop a feifey" said ^e gaoler, in fear &r 
his irons, for he yalned them highly ; ^^ stop 
a bit, for I didn't bring my hammer and 
files/' 

^^ Make way there," hallooed a Toioe, 
^'make way there;" and pushing his pa& 
through the dense mass with herculean 
strength, forgetful or careless of all sem- 
blance of ills and pains, Mr Fulton was die 
first to grasp Ned's hand in the ferrour of 
his congratulation. ^^Ned, my lad," said 
the ratcatcher, '^ but — ^but you must contriTe 
to think what I woidd say, for I cannot 
speak." 

'^Come," added another familiar Toiee, 
pressing Mr Fulton unceremoniously aside, 
'^ there are others, remember, to share these 
moments of rapture ;" and the king of the 
gipsies clutched the hand of Ned Swiftfoot, 
and wrung it with a long, hearty grasp. 

With a full and o'erflowing heart Ned 
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retumed these fiiendly greetings, and although 
no words were spoken by him in reply, it 
was not that he felt the less* 

"Fve sent for the tools," said the hang- 
man, in a doleM voice, ^^and I'll soon" — 
and then he groaned — ^^have the cripplers 
off." 

^^By heaven and its light!" exclaimed 
Ned, ^^ril wait no longer;" and dashing 
his arms apart, he snapped the handcufb 
from his wrists as if they had been made 
of spnn-glass. 

"Well!" ejaculated Mr Thomas Smutt, 
" I arh damned ! " 
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CHAPTER XII. 

** Friendship is eontUnt in aU other things, 
Save in the office and affiurs of love : 
Therefore, all hearts in lore use their own tongues ; 
Let every eye negotiate for itself 
And trust no agent." 

^' Fab, far off, we shall be, dear Blanch,*' 
said Grace, pressing her companion to her 
breast, and printing a long kiss of affection 
upon her lips. ^^ Not a glance, taunting 
or reproachful, will meet us in the land of 
strangers, and we shall live — ^yes, we shall 
liye," continued she, clasping her hands, and 
casting her eyes, upwards, ^^ we shall live 
for each other — ^forgetful of the past, and 
without trembling for the future.'' 

'^ May heayen grant a fulfilment of your 



hopes ! " replied Blanch, ^^ and there seems 
to be every reason for the probability of their 
being realized." 

" Yes," rejoined Grace, " I fed no fear— u. 
no shade of fear, in meeting with their 
disappointment. All the lowering clouds," 
she continued, with a face mantled with joy, 
^^ are passed, and we have now to think and 
speak of nothing but the bright and sunny 
future." 

"Edward will, I am sure, be all your 
most sanguine wishes can desire," returned 
Blanch. 

" Repeat those words," added the over- 
joyed Grace, " I could listen to them untired 
for an age." 

Blanch, scarcely less excited with the 
revulsion of feeling, twined her arms round 
her companion's slender form, and pressed 
her to her bosom. 

" What pleasure, what delight ! " exclaimed 
Grace, " to lure him from all rough, rugged 
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thoughts, ftad to direct his mind-~by natoie 
formed to be so noble — ^to the punoits q£-«" 

^^ One worthy to be yoor husband," in- 
terrapted Blanch, smiling. ^^ And the task," 
continued she, ^^wiU be met with a reward 
worthy of its labour." 

^^ It shall at least never flag in the 
design," said Grace ; ^^ and when we meet 
again, dearest, I tmst to hear the confirma- 
tion of its success." 

'"Ah!" sighed Blanch, ''that is the 
bitter drop in my cup of joy. Our separation 
must be long, and it may be for ever." 

''No, no, no," replied Grace, hurriedly. 
"Do not say — do not think so." 

"The arrangement is," rejoined Blanch, 
sadly, " that you are to remain away for at 
least three years." 

" But they will quickly pass." 

"Yes," returned Blanch, "three years 
quickly pass; but what changes may take 
place in that brief time." 
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^^ None, at least, can m our affection for 
each other/' added Grace. 

^^And with that thought^" said Blanch, 
^^ we wfll torn from the only cause of grief 
remaining — deep grief to me^ dear Grace." 

^^ And no less so to me," replied he^ 
companion, warmly. ^^ Bat^ as you say, let 
us not think of parting to-night." 

A summons was now sait by aunt 
Deborah, desiring their immediate presence. 

" We have kept our friends waiting, I 
fear," observed Blanch. 

^^ But a few minutes only/' repMe4 Grace. 
^^ I heard the dock strike not a quarter of 
an hour since." 

Upon Altering the dinii^ room they 
found aunt Deborah surrounded by the 
vicar, the squire, Charles Merton, the king 
of the gipsies, and (he may now be caOed, 
although slightly anticipating the right soon 
afterwards obtained) Edward Sindatr. The 
old lady hdd a hand of his in the united 
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clasp of hers^ and was offering him some 
sage adrioe upon his fiitnre conduct. 

^^ And in concluaon," said aunt Deborah 
— ^^ for I must come to an end at some time 
or other, although I feel just now that I could 
talk for ever — ^let me impress upon your 
mind, my dear young man, the impartonoe 
of listening with patience to, and following 
with strict observance, the directions of your 
excellent and capable wife/' 

" I will, madam,'' replied he. 

^^ Take those chairs, my dears," said the 
squire, pointing to a couple placed by himself 
in convenient positions for all parties present. 
'^ Charles, my dear boy," ccmtinued his &ther, 
untying a bundle of papers tied with red 
tape, and bearing an extremely legal com- 
plexion, ^^if you cannot refrain from mono- 
polizing Blanch's attention for a few minutes, 
I shall be under the painfrQ necessity of 
requesting you to change seats with the 
vicar." 
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The deUnquent being corrected^ the squire 
b^an tlie opening of the proceedings by 
plaeing the documents in form beside him, 
and givii^ a preliminary cough to clear his 
Yoioe. 

** Without reverting to that which is 
umiecessary/' commenced he, ^' I will just 
take a cursory glance of those steps proposed 
and settled to be taken ; but, under all the 
circumstances, I consider better to recapitu- 
late," 

Aunt Deborah nodded an approval of this 
course, and the squire continued. 

^^ By the unanimous consent of those who 
have any right to a voice in the matter, the 
union between Grace and, and — " 

" My brother," added Blanch, emphati- 
cally. 

" Yes," said the squire, " exactly so. 
This union," he continued, " is to take place 
at the early period of to-morrow." 

Grace blushed as her eye caught the im* 
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passioned gaze of her lover, and she dropped 
her long, silken lashes with embarrassed 
modesty. 

^^ After that," resumed the sqnire, ^^the 
young couple will take their leave imtte- 
diately for a foreign shore — " 

A deep sob intermpted the completicm of 
the sentence. It burst firom the heart of the 
vicar. 

^^ Well, well ! we can skip this as the pro* 
posed time for their absence will skip," said 
the squire, perceiving the distress of his 
worthy friend. 

The vicar's face brightened at these 
words, and he exchanged significant looks 
with aunt Deborah. 

^^Here," resumed the squire, selecting a 
document from the heap, ^^ in accordance 
with directions received from Blanch, is a 
provision not only generous, not only ample, 
not only liberal, but more than each, more 
than all; and this," continued he, impres- 
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sivdy, «I am deared to place in your 
handa." 

" In mine ? " faltered Ned. 

^^ Ask no questions," replied the sqnire, 
forcing the roU of parchment between his 
fingers, " or you will put me out. My lesson 
has been pretty well studied, but very little 
would make me stumble." 

" Pray proceed, my dear Mr Merton," 
sakl the old kdy, glancing at the happy 
&ces around ; her own happiness created by 
seeing that in others. 

" So far so good," resumed the squire. 
^^If there be any dissentient voice to this 
stage of affairs, now is the time to speak." 
, "I have no objection to offer," returned 
the vicar, "but — " 

" Then speak when it comes to your 
torn," interrupted the squire ; "for unless it 
be an objection, no one shall utter a sentence 
until Fve finished." 

Aunt Deborah was especially delighted 
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with this determination on the part of the 
squire, and she evinced her entire approval by 
an inward chuckling laugh of considerable 
duration. 

" And now," said the squire, " I am coming 
to a very delicate part of the business, as it 
concerns a gentleman present, who can't leave 
the back of the lady's chair that he's sitting 
next to alone." 

This was a sharp bit of sarcasm on the 
part of the squire, as, instead of the back 
of the chair, Charles's fingers were palpably 
occupied in arranging, or disarranging, the 
ribbon passed round Blanch's waist. 

The sensation caused by this aUusion sub- 
siding, after a general laugh, the squire con- 
tinued. " These," said he, "are what the 
lawyers call ' marriage settlements,' and if I 
understand their true intent and meaning, they 
are of this comprehensive nature — ^that the 
party assigning — ^whose name remains yet to 
be filled in — ogives without reserve to the party 
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aasigued — whose name also requires to be 
added — a remarkably fine property, without, 
as far as I can see, any consideration what- 
ever. I have said without reserve," said the 
squire ; ^^ but I should have mentioned one 
small exception of five hundred a year set 
apart for the purchase of pins, I suppose, aa 
it is called pin-money. I have also said with- 
out any consideration ; but I find there is 
something about making the said generous 
donor his lawful wife, and that almost amounts 
to the same thing." 

" Fy, fy, my dear Mr Merton," returned 
aunt Deborah. " How very severe to be 
sure," continued the old lady, enjoying th^ 
whole affair beyond description. 

"These blanks," continued the squire, 
nodding mysteriously to aunt Deborah, "re- 
quire filling up ;" and he pushed the paper 
into the centre of the table before him, and 
took his seat. 

For a few, very few seconds there was a 
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silence after this somewhat abrapt terminatioii 
of the squire's address. After, however, a 
whisper from Blanch, Charles rose from his 
chair, and dipping a pen into an inkstand, 
quickly signed his own autograph and the 
name of Blanch Sinclair in the blanks referred 
to by his father/' 

^^ There," said he, smiling, as he pushed 
the completed instrument from him^ ^^the 
names are inserted, father." 

^^ Perhaps you'll confer upon us the favour 
of reading them," replied'the squire, throwiag 
himself still Airther backwards in his chair, 
and throwing out his chest with the air of 
one puffed with pride or importance; but 
neither the one nor the other operated as an 
inflation to the squire. It was but the hu- 
mour of his pleased and fimny mood. 

^^ Blanch Sinclair and Charles Merton," 
replied his son, firmly, and yet he could not 
gpeak with a serious expression. 

^^Tou hear," rejoined the squire, i^ 
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pealing to the company, ^^you hear this 
jester," 

Aunt Deborah could not contain or restrain 
any longer the excessive mirth bubbling 
wi&in her at the facetious manner of the 
squire, and so she laughed until the tears 
streamed from her eyes, and shook so violently 
in her chair that it became a matter of ques- 
tion, on the part of the squire, whether it 
would not be better to damp the old lady's 
mirth with something very serious or dis- 
agreeable. 

At length, however, aunt Deborah came 
to a check, and there was, with the exception 
of some very industrious whispering, a partial 
silence in the assembly. 

*^ Well ! " exclaimed the squire. " I sup- 
pose what may be ccmsidered the business 
part of the affair may be called settled^" 

"My dear children," said the vicar— and 
if his voice was unsteady his purpose was not 
so—" I am scarcely capable of saying what I 
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wish, and yet I wish more than I could ever 
say. Will ye endeavonr" — and he rose and 
embraced Blanch and his daughter, and shook 
the hands of Charles and Ned, and held them 
loBg between his own before he continued — 
'' will ye endeayour to think all that I would 
add in briefly praying that may God bless 
one and all ! '' 

As if by one accord all now exchanged 
hearty pressures of the hand, and some ex- 
changed equaUy hearty presses of the lip; 
but these were the privileged few. 

^^ There have been few, perhaps no moments 
of my life," remarked the king of the gipsies, 
^^ more pleasurable than the present. Permit 
me to express my deepest sense of the joy I 
entertain, and to trust in the hope which now 
appears more than flattering, that the desires 
of our hearts will be attained." 

^^ Heaven bless you, sir," replied aunt 
Deborah. '^ Such words do honour to your 
heart." 
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^' There is one arrangement," remarked the 
Ticar, in an uncertain, hesitating voice, ^^ which 
has not been dearly stated to be complete." 

^' What is that?" asked the squire. 

^< The day for my dear friend's wedding," 
replied the vicar. '' Grace's is fixed for to- 
Hfeorrow, but when is — " 

" All in good time, all in good time," re- 
joined the squire. ^^ The day we will ask 
to-morrow; but to-night there's enough to 
occupy the attention of each without subjects 
of fiirther interest." 

" I leave the matter entirely in your hands," 
returned the vicar. "But I thought the 
arrangements so generally d^ired to be com- 
plete this evening, that I expected to hear 
of so happy a day being appointed." 

" The disappointment will not be great, I 
suppose, for a few hours of further rest," 
added the squire. 

"Certainly not," said the vicar. "I 
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merely suggested a correction of a seeming 
forgetftilness." 

" Never fear," replied the squire. " The 
memories of the parties interested are too 
good to admit of such an error, and 111 be 
answerable the day to which you refer has 
been considered, if not decided upon." 

^^If so, my dear child," observed aunt 
Deborah, addressing h^ niece, ^^ there can be 
no objection to saying so at once." 

"I will inform you to-morrow,'* replied 
Blanch, blushing, ^^ after dear Grace's union." 

^^ So be it then," rejoined the squire; ^^ and 
now — ^for it is getting late — ^this meeting 
may be dissdved." 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

** The web of eur life U of a mingled yAin, 
Good and Ul together.** 

^^ Set a thief to catch a thief/' remarked 
Mr Fulton, rocking himself to and fro in his 
chair, while the king of the gipsies stood 
leaning against the post of the doorway of 
his cottage. ^' Set a thief to catch a thief," 
repeated he. " I'll be sworn there won't be 
a head o' game filched from the manor of 
Woodland Rookery again." 

" Except that which you may feel disposed 
to make presents of, or to appropriate for 
your own consumption," repUed his majesty. 

" Those are perquisites with all keepers," 
rejoined Mr Fulton ; ^^ at least, all head- 
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keepers," continued he, with a look of self- 
importance. 

"Ay," returned the king, "among the 
marvels and changes which have taken place, 
that of yours may rank not among the 
least." , 

" It certainly is a jump of no narrow 
width," added Mr Fulton, " when you come 
to reflect upon it. From being the worst 
enemy to the manor — " 

" Say poacher," interrupted Carew. 

"Tve no objection," replied Mr Fulton, 
" and I agree with you that it's better to 
call things by their right names. Well^ 
then ! " he continued, " from being the 
biggest poacher that ever snared, netted, or 
shot in these parts, for I beat Ned — I b^ 
his pardon, though absent — I ought to have 
said Mr Edward Sinclair." 

"Ha, ha, ha!" laughed the king. "I 
think the former would have suited better, 
as applied to the time and drcumstaace." 
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" I won't deny but you may be right," 
said Mr Fulton. " What was Ned Swiftfoot, 
and what is Mr Edward Sinclair, are two 
skins from the same cat, but very different 
colours. However, as I was saying, or about 
to say," continued he, "taking the season 
through, I beat him by a great many score 
heads, in my quiet, easy way." 

" And now you're appointed in the room 
of honest Tom Brainshaw, who, I'll be sworn, 
never killed a rabbit but he gave an account 
of," replied his majesty. 

"Poor Tom!" rejoined Mr Fulton, com- 
miseratingly, " He was too honest for 
Dorsetshire. A better or more watchful 
keeper, however, never lived." 

"Where has he gone?" asked Carew. 

" To where he was born, in Cumberland," 
replied Mr Fulton. " We took a stroll by 
moonlight, last evening, round the verge of 
the covers, and the poor old man cried bit- 

VOL. IIL L 
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terly enough as he turned his back upon 
'em for the last time. He left this morning 
early." 

"But well provided for," rejoined the 
king. 

"Yes," returned Mr Fulton, "a guinea 
a-week for life, to do nothing, isn't to be 
considered poor wages," 

"Did he express no surprise at the dis- 
covery of your mask ? " inquired the king. 

" He made some remark about having been 
fooled," replied Mr Fulton; "but I paid 
little attention to.it." 

" Poor fellow ! " rejoined his majesty. " I 
saw him take leave of the family yesterday, 
and it was almost 85 bad as seeing a man 
preparing for his execution. He'll not live 
long." 

"Perhaps not," returned Mr FnlUm; 
" but there's one thing to be said, he has 
the means of living as long as he's aUe, I 
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mean — " and he pointed to a round of cold 
boiled beef and a flask placed on a table 
covered with a snowy cloth. 

^' He's lost all care for such things as 
those," said Carew, " or I mistake the ex- 
pression of his features when I last saw 
them." 

" Then, if that's the case,"* replied Mr 
Fulton, " if that's the case," repeated he, 
" my opinion is that he's not fit to live long. 
When a man becomes careless and indifferent 
to beef, he isn't fit for this world." 

" You think so ?" rejoined Carew, smiling 
at this very earthy opinion concerning the 
fading pleasures of life. 

" I haow so," returned Mr Fulton. " He's 
done to a turn when he feels a disregard for 
beef — ^particularly for hoiUd beef. That's a 
test, sir, whether a man's fit or unfit to 
live." 

" As I am not inclined to be considered 
unfit to live," said the king, laughing ; ^^ I'll 
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give ye proof of my undoubted right to 
breathe and enjoy my being," and with this 
he took a seat opposite to the substantial 
joint, and commenced cutting it, with an 
intention of producing havock upon its fair 
dimensions. 

" That's what I like to see," replied Mr 
Fulton. 

" I love a man to cut beef as if he had 
an affection for it. He should wear a smile 
upon his lip and shave the fat and lean 
with a nice steady sweep, after the fashion 
of mowing grass on a lawn. That's the way, 
sir, a man should cut beef." 

^' You seem to feel like an artist in 
carving," rejoined his majesty, pursuing his 
occupation. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Mr Fulton, " to see 
beef hacked and notched makes my heart 
ache." 

Following the example set by his com- 
panion, the ex-ratcatcher began to evince 
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his skill in the attack upon the object of his 
admiration, and for some minutes there was a 
silence, save the clatter of the knives and forks 
in active onslaught. 

At length the king said, " Have you heard 
anything of that strange fellow Smutt, the 
hangman, since the day of Ned's trial ?" 

"Yes," replied Mr Fulton, "I learned that 
he pursued rather a strange course to rub off 
his disappointment at not having the job of 
swinging him." 

"How was that?" 

" He was seen to hurry back to the gaol as 
fast as he could go," returned Mr Fulton, 
" and upon Kis arrival, without saying a word, 
he commenced thrashing Mrs Smutt and all 
the little Smutts until they were black and 
blue— -ifevte^ by these means worked himself 
int(i,*-gCoahumour, he drank a quart of ale at 
a single pull, and occupied the remainder of 
the day in singing the hundred-and-twentieth 
psalm." 
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" Wdl ! " ejaculated his majesty, " the way 
was novel." 

^^And perfectly succesaftj too/' said Mr 
Fulton, ^^ for I hear he has remained in such a 
good humour ever since that he has been civil 
even to his prisoners." 

" The change must be, indeed, great," re- 
plied Carew. 

'^As much so as between a fighting bear 
and a dancing bear," rejoined Mr Fulton. 

^^ A great distinction bearing a gigantic dif- 
ference," returned Carew, laughing. 

" Come in I " shouted the ex-ratcatcher, as 
a gentle knock was given at his cottage door, 
and to the permission given, Dick, the under 
keeper, made his appearance. 

^' Ah, Richard ! " exclaimed Mr Fulton, 
"you're just in time for a snack, and if youTl 
be advised by me you'll always avail yourself 
of such times and occasions through life." 

"I've come for orders, sir," replied Richard 
in a respectful tone. 
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" To be sure you have," rejoined his su- 
perior, " and after you've taken a cut of beef 
you shall have 'em. Orders top a layer of 
beef remarkably well, and the whole sits lightly 
and pleasantly on one's buzzum." 

" I thank ye kindly, sir," returned the un- 
der official. 

" Bring a chair here, then," added Mr Pul- 
ton, "and peck away." 

" The acquiescing Richard did precisely in 
accordance to the bidding, and for some 
minutes his attention was completely absorbed 
in the fulfilment of it. 

"Now take a horn of brandy from that 
flask," said Mr Fulton, " and if you wish me 
to consider you a man worthy of good liquor, 
you'll fill it to the brim ; but, at the same 
time," continued he, " if you would have me 
consider ye a prudent man, don't spill a drop." 

" I'll take care o' that, sir," replied Richard 
with a broad grin. " The only spill shall be 
— " and he tossed off the dram — "there," he 
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continued, giving his stomach a thwack of 
patronage. 

" There's no waste in upsetting it in that 
quarter," rejoined Mr Fulton, "or you're not 
the man I take ye for." 

" You'll find, sir, upon better acquaintance, 
that I mean what I say, and mean what I do," 
returned Richard, " particularly where eating 
and drinking's anyway concerned." 

" And it shows a good christian-like spirit," 
added Mr Fulton. " The only drawback that 
I . saw in Ned — I again beg his pardon," said 
he deferentially, " I should have said Mr Ed- 
ward Sinclair — ^was a great dislike he had to 
good liquor. That was a prejudice he never 
could get the better of." 

" It was one you never ceased trying to get 
the victory over," remarked Carew. 

" That's quite correct," replied Mr Fulton. 
" I for many years tried to make him drink 
for the purpose of keeping him out of 
mischief." 
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" How would drinking have kept him out 
of mischief ? " inquired Carew. 

" When a man courts his glass he can't very 
well be courting his lass," replied Soaking Bob, 
"or if he does he divides his attentions like 
one wishing to sit between two stools, and 
down he comes in his prospects." 

" You would have had him, then, more pas- 
sive in his pleasures ?" rejoined his majesty. 

" To be sure I would," returned Mr Fulton. 
" He was always a-foot, always roving, instead 
of quietly sitting down over his glass, and 
taking things cool and comfortable. But we 
mustn't talk of these things now. No, no, 
no, they're in the scale that's sunk." 

"True," said the king. "Besides, their 
discussion is somewhat beneath your present 
dignity." 

" The dignity's a particularly small speck in 
the matter with me," replied the ex-ratcatcher. 
It's the comfort I look at so tenderly. Here 
I am, laid on the shelf, after many a day and 

L 2 
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night^s hardship; nicely wrapped — as I may 
saw — in lavender and clover. No more 
night-work for me — " 

"There's the night-watches, sir," inter- 
rupted the under-keeper. 

"Those/' continued Mr Fnlton, "you'll 
have the honour of enjoying for the most part 
alone, Dick. My confidence in you is so great 
that I shall not share the night- work often, 
either in winter or summer ; but decidedly 
never in the winter." 

" Very good, sir," replied Eichard, not in 
any way displeased to find his superior's views 
of performing the service so very opposite to 
the stringent ones of Tom Brainshaw. 

" I expect to find you do your duty though," 
rejoined Mr Fulton, fixing a steady look upon 
the under-keeper. 

Richard winced a5 if a pin had pricked him 
suddenly in the rear. 

" What's the matter ?" inquired Mr Fulton, 
remarking the impulse. 
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^^I was in hopes that I should never hear 
that word again, sir," replied Dick, "'There 
have been so many disagreeable links between 
me and * duty/ that I never wish to have any- 
thing more to do with it." • 

" It was always in poor Tom's mouthy cer- 
tainly," rejoined Mr Fulton, " but you'll find 
his ideas of duty and mine very different. His 
were what may be called heavy, mine light." 

^^ There's not the same reason now for so 
much care," observed Carew. "The enemy 
is bought over and — " 

" No one left to fight," added Mr Fulton. 
" Ha, ha, ha ! What a capital plan that is to 
be sure. Buy your enemies, I say ; buy your 
enemies. That's the wAy to save a wonderful 
deal of trouble." 

" To both the attacking and attacked," said 
the king. 

" Ay, and it would be well for a great many 
people to think o' that," responded Mr Fulton. 
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^' What a measure of inconvenience would be 
saved." 

" What would you have taken to have re- 
linquished sporting over the manor until re- 
ceiving your appointment ? " inquired Carew. 

" Tush, tush ! " returned the ex-ratcatcher, 
" we mustn't talk o' these things." 

"Why not?" 

" Eh ?" said Mr Fulton, lifting his shaggy 
brows. " Oh ! because they sound like a bell 
a little cracked." 

" Perhaps they do," rejoined theking," and 
as such is the case we'll drop the subject. 
Will you walk with me to the camp ?" 

" To be sure I will," replied Soaking Bob. 
" It's to be struck at daybreak." 

" Yes," rejoined his majesty, " such is our 
resolve." 

" And when do you pitch it again in this 
neighbourhood ? " asked Mr Fulton. 

" Never" replied the king of the gipsies. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" Tend me to-night ; 
Maybe it is the period of your duty : 
Haply, you shall not see me more — 
I look on you as one that takes his leave.*" 

Time will on. Four years have fled. 

If trees would grow — if the giant oak and 
towering elm would near their proud crests 
and stretch their sturdy limbs with the speed 
of hops or brambles, then Merton Park must 
have lost its identity. The renovated gates, 
the restored fences, the paint and varnish, 
the fresh and flaunty face that it now wore, 
produced as great a difference as between 
anything old and young, ugly and beautiful. 
In the gravel walks and drives not a weed 
nor a speck was to be seen. Choice flowers 
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were blooming in profusion around, and all 
looked the very essence of care and layish 
taste. But the dearth — ^the extreme dearth 
of timber marked the locality with unerring 
precision, and for many, many years to come, 
this sterile feature will remain to mark the 
wreck of the squire's former prodigaHty. 

It was a sunny day, late in autumn, when 
a fair, beautiful little boy, with flaxen curb 
streaming down his shoulders, and his cheeks 
painted by health, might be seen nimbly 
tripping by the side of Squire Merton. He 
was, in truth, very beautiful. His lai]ge, 
clear blue eyes, curtained by long dark 
lashes, were turned upwards, and his red 
pouting lip betokened the licensed spirit 
within. The dress, scarcely reaching to his 
knees, exposed his bare mottled limbs, and 
from his black cloth scull-cap to his pigmy 
shoe, he looked the handsome and spoiled 
" pet of the family." 

" There, little Ned," said the squire, 
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stopping and pointing to the ground, " you've 
dropped it again." 

" Pick it up, then, yourself," lisped the 
child. 

^^ Is that the way to speak to your 
grandad?" returned the squire, shaking his 
head and assuming an admonitory tone. 

The boy kept his look steadily on the 
squire's face, but gave no reply. 

^' I say, sir, is that the way to speak to 
your grandad?" repeated the squire. 

." I don't care for you," replied the child. 

" What a boy ! " exclaimed the squire, 
Cohbg Mm inlk an,, aad i^^ 
to his breast, until he roared with laughter 
and screamed to be released. 

"Will ye pick it up, then?" said his 
grandfather, still squeezing him. 

" Yes, yes," replied he, almost breathless 
with the squire's rough love and usage. 

" There, then," rejoined his grandfather. 
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placing him again upon his legs, ^Met me 
see you keep your promise." 

Perhaps little Ned might have done so 
had he not received this hint of the pro- 
pability of his not keeping it ; but no sooner 
did he find himself free, than away he 
scampered along the grass as fast as he could 
run, throwing back his light ringing laugh 
of triumph, while the squire hastened after 
him in hot pursuit. 

From an open window there was a spec- 
tator to this scene. Her heart was swelled 
with the pride of a joyful mother, and she 
felt that every earthly blessing had now been 
granted to her. Happy, happy Blanch I on 
the horizon of thy life not a cloud is visible. 
May it ever remain so ! 

" You scapegrace ! " cried the squire, 
seizing the runaway by the back of his frock ; 
but he was greatly in want of breath as he 
accomplished the capture. ^* You scape- 
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grace ! " repeated he, whisking him again 
from the ground, and regardless of his kick- 
ing and loud assurances to now fulfil his 
engagement, he was borne back to the place 
of his starting in the strong grasp of his 
grandfather. 

** Now, little Ned," said he, " pick up that 
acorn." 

"I don't think I shall," replied the per- 
verse little Ned. 

" Very good," rejoined the squire, " then 
no ride for you on the pony to-day." 

" I will, then, dear gralidad," returned the 
child ; " I will, indeed." 

" There's a nice little lad," added the 
squire, receiving the acorn, and continuing 
his ramble. 

In one hand he held a small canvass bag 
filled with acorns, and in the other was a 
pointed stick, some three feet in length, and 
about the thickness of two fingers. 

" There used to be a double row of capital 
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oaks here," said the squire, ooimniming with 
himself. ** I'll commence my planting the 
same numher just in the spots they grew in." 

^'What are you doing, grandad?" asked 
the child, seeing him poking the stick into 
the ground. 

'' Good by stealth, little Ned," replied the 
squire, dropping an acorn into the hole, and 
covering it up with mould. 

" What for ?" inquired the boy. 

^^ On account of the harm done by others 
by stealth," rejoined his grandfather. 

*' I don't know what you mean,'' returned 
little Ned. 

^^ No matter," added the squire, *^ you may 
live to learn some day." 

"Will they grow?" inquired his grand- 
son. 

" Yes, my dear boy," replied the squire ; 
"and I trust you may see them thriving 
saplings, although the hand that planted 
them may be soon forgotten." 
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Little Ned regarded in silenoe the further 
operations of his grandfather, and occasionally 
impeded them by twining his arms round his 
neck as he stooped in his labour, and fondled 
his cheek to his with a thousand expressions 
of endearment. 

^^ There," said the squire, finishing his 
work, " when you see some trees growing, my 
dear lad, will you try to remember who 
planted the acorns?" 

" Yes, I will," repUed Uttle Ned ; " but, if 
I should forget, you can tell me again, dear 
grandad." 

The squire raised the child, and pressed a 
kiss upon his fat, rosy cheek ; and when he 
was released from his embrace, little Ned 
rubbed his face with the back of his hands, as 
if it had been moistened. Perhaps it had. 

" Here comes Robert," observed he, as the 
old butler was seen hurrying towards them at 
his best speed ; but this, indeed, was but a 
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sorry pace. Time had crooked his back, and 
made his knees bend totteringly at every 
step. He could scarcely raise his chin from 
his breast, and when he spoke his voice 
trembled in shriU accents. His hair was now 
quite white, and straggled upon his shoulders 
in dishevelled locks, and he looked the ruin 
of manhood about to fall and crumble into 
dust. 

" We have such races," said the boy; "but 
I can always beat Robert now." 

" Ay, FU be bound you can," replied his 
grandfather. 

" I couldn't a little while ago, though," 
rejoined he. 

" You should give him distance before ye," 
returned the squire. 

" So I did last evening," said little Ned 
proudly, " when my mother was looking at 
us as we raced round the lawn." 

" And who won ?" 
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" I did," repUed the boy. " I beat old 
Bobby bravely, and so he said." 

" Well, Robert ! " said his master, as the 
panting steward arrived within hail, " are we 
wanted ?" 

" Master Charles, sir," returned Robert, 
"desired me to — ^" 

" What, still call him as you did when this 
height?" interrupted the squire, laughing, 
and pointing to his companion. 

"Ah 4" sighed the butler, shaking his 
head, " I shall never learn to call my young 
master otherwise. He's always been Master 
Charles on my tongue, and so he'll remain as 
long as it can wag his name, sir." 

"What, the father of a family?" 

"But a small one yet, squire," replied 
Robert, looking at the sprig of the Mertons 
endeavouring to select some tender spot on 
his feet with the end of a switch by way of 
keeping him moving. "But a smaU one 
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yet," repeated he; "though with every 
prospect of a speedy increase, thank God ! *' 

" Yes, little Ned," rejoined the squire, " I 
suppose your nose will be put out of joint." 

" No, sir," returned Robert ; " his nose — 
Master Edward, leave that com alone, or I 
shan't be able to race with ye this evening — 
his nose, bless his heart ! is — ^there ye are 
again," continued the butler, skipping with 
difficulty from the reach of the switch — " not 
to be dislocated, I know." 

" Keep your stick quiet," said the squire. 
"You shouldn't hurt you old playmate 
Bobby." 

" I want to make him jump," replied little 
Ned, renewing his attack upon the steward's 
feet. 

And it must be confessed that he succeeded 
beyond his own expectations. For touching 
a very precious com on Robert's dexter 
foot, the spring that he gave, with the 
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accompanying " Oh ! " was quite prodigious 
in its power. 

" Very well ! Master Edward," said the 
butler, lifting a straightened finger and 
shaking it at him, *^ no race to-night, mind 
ye." 

"Race!" repeated little Ned, haughtily. 
" rd rather run by myself than with you." 

"Why?" inquired Robert. 

" Because you're so slow," rejoined the boy. 
" As grandad says of Songstress, you're too 
slow for sport." 

"Ha, ha, ha!" laughed the squire, and his 
mirth found a ready response from Robert, 
although oi not so boisterous a kind. " Ha, 
ha, ha ! " and their laugh rung for many square 
yards away. 

" And so I'm not fast enough, eh ?" said 
the butler, as much in want of breath from 
excessive laughter as if he had been engaged 
in testing his running powers to their utmost 
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stretch of endnrance ; ^' and so I'm not fast 
enough, eh?" 

" No," replied Uttle Ned. " Grandad 
says," continued he, ^^ that when a hound 
wants the whip he wants the rope, and Fm 
sure you want the whip." 

" But not the rope, I trust," rejoined the 
butler, renewing his laugh. 

" I don't know anything about that," 
returned the boy. "Ask grandad." 

"You're a pert-tongued chip," said the 
squire, in a state of ecstasy with his hopeful 
descendant, and ready to smother him with 
kisses. 

" What a sportsman he'll make, squire !" 
ejaculnted Robert, turning his eyes upwards. 
" I think I see him now," continued he, " a 
perfect cherub in top-boots." 

" That will be a proud day for me, to see 
him mounted in pink across the pig-skin," 
observed the squire reflectively. 
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" Pray heaven you may live to see it," 
replied the butler ; ** and from your hearti- 
ness, sir, there- seems to be not much doubt 
about it." 

** I hope not," rejoined his master, " I 
hope not, Robert." 

" Master Charles," said the steward, after 
a brief pause, ^^ desired me to deliver this 
note to you, sir." 

" From the vicar, I see," replied the squire, 
unfolding the letter and reading its contents. 
" My dear Sir, 

'^ It is with inexpressible joy that I 
am able to inform you our circle to-day will 
be increased with the presence of my dear 
Grace and her best-beloved and exemplary 
husband. This morning's post brought me 
these grateful tidings, and to aU at Merton 
Park and Woodland Eookery I have an- 
nounced them at the same time, although 
there was an expressed wish for a surprise 
to be occasioned by an unannounced appear- 

VOL. III. M 
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ance. Pleasure, however, should, in my 
estimation, seldomf be allowed to go un- 
heralded, as often the shock, when unexpected, 
is far from being desirable ; and I thought 
aunt Deborah's nerves might be greatly 
discomposed without a preparation for so 
exciting. an event. 

^^ Let me see you an hour before dinner. 

" Tours faithfully, 

"John Wells.'' 

" God be praised !" exclaimed the squire, 
in a fervent tone. " A merry party we 
shall be to*night, and form around a good 
hearty English Fireside." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail« 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail. 

When blood is nipp'd, and ways be foul. 

Then nightly sings the staring owl.** 

Not a leaf fluttered on bough or twig. It 
was the depth of winter. A thin crust of 
snow covered the ground, above which, here 
and there, might be seen blades of grass 
peeping. Berries, red as fresh-let blood, 
covered the thorn, and the crystal frost 
glittered and glistened, like an endless suc- 
cession of fairy lights. Birds, cramped and 
nipped by the piercing cold, stood perched 
with ruffled plumage, and chirped their misery, 
in doleful cadence. The black-eyed robin 
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pecked at the hospitable window, and, bold 
from necessity, stood fearlessly by for the 
crums of comfort. 

In a deep valley, flanked by two high and 
precipitate hills, Bamfield Carew's camp was 
pitched. In a solid square the carayans were, 
as usual, drawn together, and bundles of 
straw and faggots were piled and heaped in 
every gap and corner wherein the cutting 
wind might find entrance. The dogs and 
the horses, thus protected in the inclosnre, 
were snug and comfortably warm, and aU 
looked to have been directed by one who felt 
for others as well as for himself. 

Singly and in groups the whole tribe, save 
the king, was assembled in the square, and 
from the downcast looks in each bronzed face 
there seemed to be a common cause of un- 
happiness. Not a voice was heard. Even 
the children spoke in whisperSi and glanced 
at each other sorrowfally. 

Crouched before the steps leading to Carew's 
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Garavan, the door and windows of which wer^ 
fast closed, His grizzly dog was stretched, and 
although his nose was pressed between hi^ 
fore-paws, as if in the enjoyment of profound 
repose, he momentarily glanced through his 
shaggy brows at ewh approaching footetep or 
passer-by. 

Bill, the aide-de'Camp^ stood leaning against 
a wheel of the king's domicile, and as he thus 
rested, with folded arms across his exposed 
breast, and his chin almost buried upon it, he 
bore the expression of one beyond all soothing 
powers. A ragged but faithfiil cur approached 
him with stealthy tread and drooping tail, as 
if with the intent of oflfering consolation to 
his master ; but a raised foot — and a weighty 
one too — in a threatening attitude, and a 
muttered malediction, warned him from hin 
(^aritable purpose. 

" I say, Bill," observed a gipsy, older than 
himself, and looking at the sun as he . spok^, 
" I think it's nearly twelve." 
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" Humph ?" returned Bill, without raising 
his eyes to the speaker. 

^^ I think it's nigh noon/' replied his com- 
panion. 

" Well ! " rejoined the aide-de-camp^ with 
a muttered curse. " Are ye in a hurry ? " 

" No, no, no," added the gipsy. " You know 
I can't be in a hurry to see the sun dip to-day. 

"How should I know?" growled Bill 
passionately. " All of ye seem to think 
that tdiere's no more in losing him than if 
yourself or a score more of such gallows no- 
bodies were going to be hung." 

" I'm sure you've no cause to think or 
say so," replied the abashed gipsy. 

"No cause?" r^ated BiD. 

" No," rejoined he. " Look round at 
every man, woman, and child, and then 
say if they seem careless of what's going to 
happen." 

Bill gave a grunt of dissatirfaction, but 
made no reply. 
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" If I or a few more such," continued the 
speaker, "were going to be scragged, there 
might be a few soft hearts enough to feel 
sorrow, but — " 

" I hope not," ipterrupted the savage 
Bill 

" Why ?" briefly inquired the gipsy. 

" Because it would show me that there 
were greater fools among us than I now 
believe," replied the aide'de-camp. 

" I didn't expect to hear this from you," 
rejoined the gipsy. 

" No," returned Bill, " I dare say not ; 
but you'll hear a gifeat many things from me, 
and so will some others, that may astonish 
your d d weak minds before long." 

"I didn't mean any offence, Bill," added 
his companion in a conciliatory tone. 

"What do I care for your mjeaning?" 
said the aide-de'Camp, growing more savage 
as the speaker became more humiliated. 
" So long as a man'^s pinched, what matter's 
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the meaning? The pain's the same, isn't 
it?" 

"But how did I hnrt ye?" asked tiie 
gipsy. 

" Put me in mind of my misery when I 
chanced not to be thinking of it/' replied 
BiU. 

" I'm sorry that I happened to do so," 
rejoined he, " and I hope you'll say no more 
about it." 

" Well, well ! " exclaimed the mde-de-camp. 
" Keep a mute tongue, and let every one else 
do the same, towards me to-day, and then 
perhaps I shan't commit mandaughter." 

The gipsy turned upon his heel at this 
reply, and left the surly Bill to his medita- 
tions. 

The sun, although pale, was now shining 
with all his brilliancy, and had just reached 
his apex when Bamfield Carew threw open 
the doors of his caravan suddenly, and stood 
ui)on the topmost step. G-hastly pale were 
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his features, and his purple lips were pressed 
together, and held between his teeth. 

As soon as he appeared his dog bounded 
to greet him, but his caresses were unheeded, 
and he stood licking the out-stretched hand 
of his master without meeting with any 
return. 

"Come near me," said the king, in a 
hoarse and husky voice, and beckoning for 
the gipsies to approach. 

Quickly all flew to the order, and in a 
dense ring the whole tribe formed at the 
steps of the caravan. 

For a few seconds their king remained 
gazing at the throng in silence, and seemed 
to be looking at the features of each as they 
were upturned to meet his gaze. 

Not a word was spoken ; all breathed 
even between their closed lips, and even 
their hearts — ^yes, those hearts — ^seemed to 
throb too loudly. 

*^ I am here," at length said the king, " in 
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accordance with my resolution made known 
to ye a month since — ^to take my leave of 
the tribe, and as ruler of all the gipsies 
wheresoever they may be, as elected on this 
day fiye-and-twenty years ago. I now 
resign that authority, which none have dared 
to dispute, and which none, I belieye, have 
cause to regret having obeyed." 

" No, no, no," interrupted twenty voices. 

^^ It has been my fixed rule to reward 
tiie meritorious, and to punish the delin- 
quent," continued the king. ^^ My laws I 
have enforced, and enforced rigidly ; but 
I have ever been merciful where mercy 
has been sought and found to be de- 
serving." 

" You have ! " shouted Bill, " and where 
it's been undeserving, to my mind." 

" No matter," resumed his majesty, waving 
his hand for silence. ''I have ever done 
that which, to the best of my ability, I have 
considered to be justice, and have listened 
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neither to the petition to act to the reverse, 
nor to the threat." 

" Threat ! " murmured Bill, and he 
clenched both his fists until the nails of 
his fingers dug into the palms of his hands. 

" Having thus wielded my power to the 
satisfaction of all," said the king, " I hope 
to hear that my successor, whoever he may 
be, will follow my example. Within a month, 
at the meeting in the New Forest, you will 
proceed to his election ; and may all be 
guided with the desire to choose him who 
will be deemed, by his tried merits, the best 
adapted for my empty chair." 

" Don't leave us ! " sobbed a voice in the 
crowd. It was a woman's. 

" Hush ! " replied his majesty. " I have 
listened to all I will hearken to on that head. 
I am now here to take my leave, not to be 
importuned to stay. To my trustworthy 
assistant," he continued, pointing to his 
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aide-de-camp^ standing immediately before 
him with a drawn-out and lengthened visage, 
" I resign my authority until a fresh ruler 
be appointed, and I caution him to use that 
authority with leniency.'^ 

" I will," replied the gipsy. 

" Curb the temper burning within ye,'' 
rejoined the king, ^^ and there will be no fear 
of your breaking your promise." 

" rU do it," returned Bill, firmly " if it 
bursts me." 

" 'Tis weU !" added his majesty. " Tou 
will find," he continued, throwing a small 
bag into the hands of his temporary success^, 
" my property lotted in as fair divisions as 
I could reduce it. Each, in accordance with 
his or her age, will draw from that bag a 
ticket, and whatever may be described 
thereon will be the prize obtained. There 
is one thing I have reserved fix)m the lottery, 
and that is my caravan. To you," said 
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ike king, pointing to his aide-de-campj " I 
give it." 

" Thanks, master," replied the gruff Bill ; 
" but I wish—" 

" No matter your wish," interrupted the 
king. " Kemain silent. I shaU leave ye," 
he resumed, "with nothing but" — and he 
stopped to press his fingers upon the head 
of the dog standing by his side—" this old 
companion of mine. We have been together 
for many years, and it would be too hard 
to part now." 

" He'd die," replied Bill, " if left 
behind." 

" I think he would," rejoined his majesty, 
" and so we'll e'en go together." 

" And may I be bold to ask, master, where 
you're going to, so that a poor fellow might 
have a chance of seeing ye once in a while ?" 
inquired Bill, in an uncertain voice. 

" No," responded Carew firmly. " None 
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shall ever know where / am. I leave y% for 
ever." 

" Don't say so, master," rejoined Bill, 
drawing his hands over his quivering features. 

" I mean so," returned the king, " and 
the longer we dwell upon this subject the 
greater the pain to all. Farewells like this 
should be taken quickly. Make way there." 

The throng reluctantly gave way as Carew 
descended slowly from the caravan, and as 
he touched the ground, hard bony hands 
were stretched out to grasp his, and many 
an eye now filled which had never shed a 
tear since fractious infancy. 

To the entrance of the camp the crowd 
followed closely, when Carew, turning his 
face towards them, waved them back and 
said, ^^ No one shall follow me a step farther. 
Here we part never to meet again," and 
hurrying forwards, without casting a look 
behind, he climbed the southern hill and 
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soon became lost to the gaze of his sorrowing 
tribe. 

And this was the last that was seen or 
heard of Bamfield Moore Carew, king of the 
gipsies. 



THE END. 
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